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The Strategikon of Maurice, published in the first quarter 
of the seventh century, gives the clear picture of a well- 
defined system of tactical training and method that was 
being implemented in the last decade of the sixth century, 
in the wars against the Avars and Slavs in Illyricum and 
Thrace.’ The wars of the later sixth century provided the 
proving ground for the fully developed system reflected 
in this tactical manual, as comparison with the military 
histories of that century reveals. Harder to grasp are the 
operational methods of the late sixth-century armies, 
which are often only implicitly hinted at in the narratives 
of Procopius, Agathias and Theophylact Simocatta.” 
There are also questions about the overall political aims 
of the regime in Constantinople, that is, the economic 
advantages and power configurations it was seeking to 
achieve or protect.* 


In what follows, I intend to look at the Oecumenical 
History of Theophylact Simocatta and its treatment of the 
Persian War of 572-591, as it gives a broadly coherent 
account based on official and semi-official versions.* As 
such this is an artificial construction, since ongoing 
operations against the Avars in Thrace and Illyricum 
exercised a powerful influence on the situation in Oriens 
and Armenia, particularly in terms of manpower deficits 
and the commitment of revenues.” The regime in 
Constantinople was well aware of its operational 
overreach, and the Sasanid ambassador Andigan played 


! Maurikios, Stratégikon. On broader questions, see Grosse 1920. Apart 
from general histories, there have been few studies specifically 
addressing military personnel, operations and intelligence. Among them 
are Lee 1993, 109-128, Maspero 1912a, Maspero 1912b and Cameron 
1995. Cf. Intelligence, military, in Margiotta 1996: 506-520, and 
Trombley 2005 (provisional analysis). 

? This can also be said of the narratives of Menander Protector and John 
of Epiphaneia, whose histories survive only as fragments. On the 
importance of John’s history as a source for Theophylact Simocatta, see 
Olajos 1988: 14-66, 96-106. 

> See broadly Stein 1919: 1-25, as well as Goubert 1951 and 
Christensen 1944. The regime in Constantinople had an interest in 
canalising the silk trade to its own hands. Tate 1999. This led to 
diplomatic manoeuvres with the Kindite Arabs and Axumite empire, 
causing tensions with the Sasanid monarchy, but the issues that brought 
about the Persian War of 572-591 were, among other things, Justin II’s 
support for the Armenian insurrection of 571/2 and political problems in 
Constantinople caused by the annual payments to the Persian king. 
Turtledove 1983. 

4 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae: 1887 and 1986. Whitby 1988 
(essential). See the source collection in Greatrex and Lieu 2002: 141- 
175. 

$ On the Avars in 6" c. Thrace and Illyricum, see Pohl 1988: 58-93. On 
their impact on Illyricum and Thrace, see Velkov 1977: 52-59, etc. 
Whitby 1988: 140-156. Curta 2001: 90-107. 


upon this at a conference near Dara with the Roman 
negotiator Zachariah in 581-582:° 


[The] Roman Empire, which is facing a large number 
of enemies, is fighting in many parts of the world and 
has its forces divided in hostilities with almost every 
barbarian nation... You are at war with many peoples, 
we with you alone; thus the necessity for the treaty... 
[So] we shall surely conquer since we have a dispute 
with no one other than the Romans and since we are 
committed to only one war. 


I hope to show that, by this time, the Late Roman army 
was practising a type of operational method that foresaw 
and applied particular solutions to particular problems of 
managing armies and handling enemy forces, and that 
this had a conceptual framework that found its 
culmination in the Strategikon of Maurice. There were 
therefore criteria against which the success or failure of a 
particular operation could be measured by the time the 
Strategikon was published. 


Operations 


What was an ‘operation’ in the context of the Persian 
War of 572-591? In general, it involved the movement or 
positioning of a large force to further the overall aims of 
the war: weakening the Sasanid’s military strength by the 
destruction of their armies, capture of defensive 
installations, disruption of their civil population and the 
tax revenue it contributed through taking captives or 
outright killing, and the destruction of agricultural capital 
in the territories of the Sasanid cities.’ The long-term aim 
was to break the will of the Sasanid monarch, or that of 
his nobles, to wage war. The Roman armies came 
tantalisingly close to these aims at different times, 
particularly in 578 not long before Khusrau I’s death, but 
disagreements about the final settlement intervened to 
prevent definitive peace negotiations taking place before 
he died. The Syrian church historian John of Ephesus has 


€ Menander Protector, Fr. 26 (Blockley 1985: 230f. and note 303). 
Blockley puts these negotiations in the winter of 580-81. The date is 
immaterial to the thrust of the present argument. 

7 For the implicit dependence of Sasanid revenues on agricultural 
production, see Rubin 1995: 292. The rationale for this kind of warfare 
is succinctly set forth, albeit for a different period, in Smail 1956: 25. 
On basic concepts of grand strategy, see Liddell Hart 1967: 333-372. 

* For example, in 586 the Persians attempted to end the war through the 
agency of the archbishop of Nisibis. The Romans had however 
implemented new tactical systems and operational procedures, and were 
perhaps loath to conclude hostilities without testing their newly 
acquired capabilities, culminating in the battle of the Solachon plain. 
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it that Khusrau I exclaimed at the time of these 
negotiations: ‘We learn that the Caesar of the Romans is 
a young and warlike man; and I, as I see it, have grown 
old, and can no longer bear the fatigue of wars. Let us 
therefore make peace with the Romans, for we cannot 
overcome them’.” In that year Maurice, newly appointed 
as magister militum of Oriens, took large numbers of 
Christian captives who were eventually transported to 
Cyprus. ° 


The term ‘operation’ is potentially synonymous with 
‘campaign’. The annual spring to late autumn season 
might see more than one Roman operation, or a 
combination of competing Sasanid and Roman operations 
in different sectors of the long frontier, which ran from 
Lazica and the Armenian mountains round the eastern 
spurs of Tūr ‘Abdin and through Beth ‘Arabaye to the 
Syrian desert. Operations also involved the organisation 
of supplies in the zone of operations, defensively 
covering the Roman cities and their civilian population, 
and the provision of boats to supply river operations and 
to construct bridges. 


Roman operations might broadly be characterised as 
offensive and defensive. Since the regime in 
Constantinople under emperor Justin I provoked the war, 
the burden of taking the offensive fell to the empire. The 
principal zone of operations was upper Mesopotamia, in 
the Sasanid provinces of Arzanene and Arbayistan. The 
most important objective was Nisibis, a populous city 
with an extensive territory.'' Two attempts were made 
against Nisibis in 573, both of which failed, but the 
reasons for this are far from clear. The magister militum 
per Orientem normally concentrated the organic troops of 
his command, and the moirai or droungoi of the 
provinces of his circumscription in the vicinity Dara, 
which may have been his headquarters between 540- 
573. 


The first large-scale operation of the war was the 
attempted capture of Nisibis by siege in 573. Marcian 
magister militum per Orientem conducted the two 
advances against Nisibis in that year.” He had potentially 


° John of Ephesus, HE VI 21 (Payne Smith 1860: 421f.). There is a 
series of translations from Book VI of the Third Part of John of 
Ephesus’ ecclesiastical history by Jan van Ginkel in Lieu and Greatex 
2002: 141, 144-147, 154f., 156f., 164f. The quotations from Payne 
Smith’s translation have been checked against van Ginkel’s and 
compared to the Syriac text where necessary. See Chosroes I 
Anoushirvan, PLRE MA: 303-306. 

10 See the observations of Oleson 1976: 161-164. Oleson’s remarks are 
well taken, but it should be noted that the seals he discusses could also 
have ended up in Cyprus as a consequence of refugee traffic during the 
Sasanid conquest of the littoral of Syria, Palestine and Egypt between 
613-19. 

1 M. Mango, Nisibis, in Kazhdan 1991: 1488. 

2 M. Mango, Dara, in Kazhdan 1991: 588. 

© Stein, Studien, 43-46. Marcianus 7, PLRE IIB: 821-23. One of 
Marcian’s predecessors was a certain Marthanius, who was magister 
militum per Orientem in 559/60. His administrative achievements, 
including the refurbishment of fortifications, are known only from the 
epigraphy and are difficult to gauge. Dagron and Feissel 1987: 141-146 
(no. 89). 


large forces at his disposal. If the deployments listed in 
the Notitia Dignitatum are still a relevant guide — there 
being only two sixth-century references to known 
formations to corroborate this — the magister militum 
would have disposed of perhaps ten cavalry arithmoi 
directly under his command.'* He could in theory have 
drawn upon the combined forces of the duces of eight 
provinces in Oriens: Phoenice Libanensis with ca. twelve 
arithmoi, Syria I-II and Euphratensis with ca. ten, 
Palaestina I-III with ca. twelve, Osrhoene with ca. nine, 
Mesopotamia with ca. ten, and Arabia with ca. eight, all 
of them cavalry, coming to a total of sixty-one arithmoi 
and giving a figure of ca. 20,000 men." This assumes 
that the manpower of the individual cavalry squadrons 
averaged well under 500, as low as the figure of 310 men 
given in the Strategikon of Maurice.'® It is doubtful that 
any of these units would have been at full strength,” nor 
is it known which provincial cavalry forces were drawn 
upon and incorporated into the field army under 
Marcian’s command in 573, or if the practice existed of 
leaving fractions of the provincial cavalry moira behind 
to cover the eastern approaches of the individual 
provinces. A concentrated Roman field army was a 
formidable and intimidating force. An undated fragment 
of Menander Protector emphasises this point, although 
the size of the Roman formation in question is not 
completely certain:'* 


When the enemy’s army had gathered, it was afraid of 
the size of the Roman force (otpati). It therefore 
waited for the Romans to disperse and offer an 


14 Ten cavalry squadrons with the designation equites or cuneus equitum 
are mentioned at Notitia Dignitatum Or. VII. Insignia viri illustris 
magistri militum per Orientem, 23-34. 

15 Tn arriving at these figures, I have included only the cavalry 
squadrons designated by the term equites or cuneus equitum in the 
Notitia Dignitatum. This assumes that cavalry formations designated by 
the term ala had disappeared from the order of battle in Oriens by the 
late 6" c. There is a strong likelihood that formations of limitanei 
designated by the term /egio, like the IV Parthica at Beroea-Aleppo ca. 
586, still existed in some form. Although firm evidence is lacking, I 
assume that infantry units designated by the term cohors had all but 
ceased to exist by this time, on the analogy of the cavalry alae. New 
evidence could correct this supposition. The relevant sections of the 
Notitia Dignitatum are: Or. XXXII. Dux Foenicis. 17-29, Or. XXXIIL 
Dux Syriae 15-27, Or. XXXIV Dux Palaestinae 18-29, Or. XXXV Dux 
Osrhoene 15-23, Or. XXXVI Dux Mesopotamiae 19-28, and Or. 
XXXVII Dux Arabiae 11-23. On the size of these formations, see note 
16 below. It is unknown how many of these formations were transferred 
to the magister militum per Armeniam in ca. 528. See below, note 42. 

16 This figure is the estimate of Grosse 1920: 274. See Maurice, 
Strategikon Ill 2 for the figure of 310. The Strategikon indicates that the 
arithmoi were deliberately made asymmetrical in size to prevent the 
enemy from counting the heads of a single Roman squadron and thereby 
calculating the size of the army by multiplying this figure by the number 
of arithmoi visible on the battlefield. Ibid. On the other hand, if the 
6,000 cavalry of Phoenice Libanensis who rode to the relief of Antioch 
consisted of twelve arithmoi, as indicated in the Notitia Dignitatum in 
the early 5" c., the average size of each formation would have been 500 
men, conforming exactly to the theoretical establishment of the 
arithmos. Procopius, De Bellis II 8. 1. Cf. Hoffmann 1969-70. See also 
A. Kazhdan, Notitia Dignitatum, in Kazhdan 1991: 1496. 

17 Cavalry squadrons may often have been under strength. See Grosse 
1920: 274, for a cautious assessment. 

18 Menander Protector, Fr. 10 (Blockley 1985: 214f.). 
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opportunity to attack them..., since some of the 
Persians thought that, while [the Romans] would be 
difficult opponents united, they would be easier to 
attack when scattered over enemy territory. 


The Roman army was invariably successful in 
engagements with the Persian army when it succeeded in 
concentrating most of the provincial moirai, as occurred 
at the battle of the Solachon plain in 586. 


In the Persian War of 502-507, all these ducal formations, 
in addition to those of Armenia I and II, were eventually 
brought into the conflict. When all the cavalry arithmoi 
of a particular province joined the field army, they were 
combined into a single moira or, in the language of the 
seventh century, a droungos. This is suggested in an 
important report of John of Epiphaneia about operations 
in 572, the first year of the war:'” 


After Marcian crossed the Euphrates and reached 
Osrhoene, he sent 3,000 armoured soldiers (OmAita1) 
against Arzanene, in what is called a moira, setting as 
their commanders Theodore and Sergius who drew their 
birth from Rabdion, and Iuventius, commander of the 
squadrons (tagmata) in Chalcis. 


From the early sixth century onward, the moira of a 
province was normally designated by the city in which its 
headquarters lay.” In this instance, it refers to the forces 
at the disposal of Iuventius, dux of Syria and Euphratesia, 
whose headquarters were at Chalcis.” The 3,000 men 
sent into Arzanene were the strength of some ten cavalry 
arithmoi at the strength of ca. 300 men each, plus any 
men the other commanders — attached to the moira 
because of their local knowledge — brought with them. 
This is roughly consistent with the figure of twelve 
cavalry squadrons of comitatenses given in the Notitia 
Dignitatum. The dux Juventius’ forces undoubtedly 
returned to their billets in the winter of 572/3 and 
rejoined the field army for the expedition against Nisibis 
in the spring 573. 


There is very little information about the individual 
provincial cavalry squadrons (arithmoi) of Oriens— 
which were rated as stratidtai or comitatenses—or about 
their commanders.” An exception is found in a papyrus 
from Nessana listing military camels 
([yvo’ou(c)] kau[éàov] (sic)) and dating perhaps ca. 
560-580 — and therefore from first phase of the Persian 
War of 572-591. This document sheds an indirect light of 
the strength of the arithmoi at the disposal of the magister 





1 John of Epiphaneia, Fr. I 3 (Dindorf 1870: 378, lines 21-28). On the 
importance of John’s history as a source for Theophylact Simocatta, see 
Olajos 1988: 14-66. 

2 Ps.-Joshua the Stylite, Chronicle § 51 (Trombley and Watt 2000: 56 
and notes, etc.). 

>! Cf. Tuventius, PLRE IIIA: 760, where the doubts about Iuventius’ 
command as dux Euphratensis et Syriae seem unjustified. For the site, 
see Mouterde and Poidebard 1945: 7-9, Plan I, Plates II-IV. Cf. 
Whitcomb 1999. 

* Grosse 1920: 276-280. 


militum per Orientem ca. 573. It gives a list of the camels 
assigned to eight decarchies (troop bodies of ten men) 
and the men responsible for them.” It is not exactly clear 
whether the men named in each decarchy represent its 
full complement, or only those who had been assigned 
camels. The end of the document is missing, so it is 
difficult to say even how many decarchies were in 
Nessana at this time. If all the ordinary soldiers of the 
decarchies had camels, the average strength was 4.5 men 
per decarchy, excluding decarchs, suggesting that this 
formation was operating at an establishment well under 
fifty percent. In view of the fact that some decarchs’ 
names are given without camels, however, it would seem 
that some of the officers rode horses instead. The editor 
assumes that this force consisted of supply troops but, if 
this were the case, it is difficult to understand why two 
decarchies (or possibly individual men) are designated as 
going to Egypt, and others possibly to Caesarea, the 
provincial capital of Palaestina I, as the editor supposes, 
because the provincial supply dumps in Palaestina III 
would have been located much closer to hand. Many of 
the men, including some of the commanders of the 
individual decarchies, have Arabic personal names and 
patronymics. They may therefore have been largely 
recruited in Palaestina III. 


It is difficult to generalise from this document. It comes 
from a fortress far from the zone of operations in 
Mesopotamia and Osrhoene. It may well be that cavalry 
arithmoi throughout Oriens were under strength when 
operations began in 573. On the other hand, the magister 
militum per Orientem may have received the pick of the 
new recruits in the winter of 572/3, before the abortive 
expedition against Nisibis. It is possible but unknown if 
the troops of the dux Palaestinae were committed to 
action in Mesopotamia in 573 or at any time thereafter.” 
Flavius Paulus dux Palaestinae is mentioned in a building 
inscription of 580 at Ziza (present-day Zizia, near 
Madaba in Jordan), but the actual work was delegated to 
a locally based officer (&pyav) and a clarissimus.” The 
whereabouts of the dux Paulus at this time are therefore 
unknown, but it is likely that the cavalry squadrons of 
Palaestina had returned to winter quarters in the towns 
and forts that normally accommodated them, for the 
inscription dates from the autumn (9 November in the 
fourteenth indiction); the dux may have begun 
refurbishing the fortifications at kastra like Ziza once the 
troops were in their billets.” 


°3 Kraemer 1958 (P.Nessana IIT): no. 37. 

** This was done in the Persian War of 502-7, but only later in the 
conflict, after the troops of the northern provinces of Oriens had 
suffered years of attrition. Ps.-Joshua, Chronicle §§ 72, 92 (Trombley 
and Watt 2000: notes 427, 516). 

> Gatier 1986 (IGLS XXI ): no. 155. 

°° Tt is not known if a formation descended from the Equites Dalmatici 
Illyriciani mentioned in the Notitia Dignitatum was still based in the 
fort at Ziza in the late 6" c. Notitia Dignitatum Dux Arabiae Or. 
XXXVII 16. On the dux as supervisor of constructing fortifications in 
his province, Trombley 2004: 83-87. 
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The Nessana papyri of ca. 560-580 may reflect a policy 
of starving distant provincial commands of the better 
recruits and forcing them to recruit local camel riders, 
who as Arabs shouted their patronymics and did not 
bother to take the fashionable gentilic praenomen 
‘Flavius’, like ‘the most loyal Flavius [...ca. 16 spaces] 
soldier and native of kastron Nessana’ mentioned in a 
papyrus dated 23 December 590, the final year of the 
war.” On the other hand, it may not have seemed 
necessary to record onomastic details of this type in 
internal army lists and inventories. In either case, the low 
troop establishments of the decarchies at Nessana reveal 
very little about the situation further north in the zone of 
operations. 


It is possible that the provincial cavalry squadrons of 
Arabia, another out of the way province, were eventually 
committed to operations Mesopotamia or were involved 
in local fighting, for an inscription at al-Kufr mentions a 
building project of some kind that the protector Maximus 
supervised in 583, adding that ‘he fought in the war(s)’ 
(énoAéu[n]oev) for thirteen years.” This suggests that 
Maximus may have been involved in low intensity 
fighting for two or three years before the Persian war 
began. As a protector he would normally have assisted 
the magister militum in administrative tasks and what 
might be called ‘staff work’.”” It is impossible to say, 
however, whether Maximus spent the entire thirteen years 
in Oriens or initially performed his duties elsewhere, as 
for example in Thrace and Illyricum, being assigned to 
one of the magistri militum of Oriens later, sometime 
between 572-583. 


To return to the operational narrative, the presence of the 
provincial moira or droungos of the dux Syriae et 
Euphratensis in 572, and quite possibly that of the dux 
Phoenicae Libanensis, in the vicinity of Dara and Nisibis, 
and away from their respective provincial billets, may 
well explain the ease with which the Sasanid general 
Adarmahan rode to the environs of Antioch and from 
there to Apamea in November 573, destroying 
installations in the countryside, rounding up captives and 
seizing the latter city by ruse. John of Ephesus claims that 
292,000 captives were taken, a figure that may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but his assertion suggests a 
serious loss of population in the territories of Antioch and 
particularly Apamea.” From the standpoint of operations, 
the inference to be drawn from this catastrophe is that the 
magister militum per Orientem had to exercise good 
judgement in determining which provincial moirai to 
incorporate into the army of operations, and which to 
leave in their local billets facing the enemy. Errors in 
deployment, like the one seemingly made in 573, could 





°7 Kraemer 1958 (P.Nessana III): no. 29. 

?8 Littmann, Magie and Stuart 1921 (PAES IIIA): no. 672. 

? This argument is provisionally set forth in Trombley 1999: 17f., 23- 
27, and Trombley 2005: 396-398. 

3 I have dealt with this from the standpoint of the epigraphy in 
Trombley 1997: 174-178. On Apamea, J.-P. Rey-Coquais, Apamea, in 
Stillwell 1976: 66f. 


have left the provinces in the interior open to staggering 
losses in captives and destroyed agricultural capital. 
Writing in the 580s, John of Ephesus sums up the point of 
view of the provincials in apocalyptic terms:*! 


It has seemed to us not improper or alien to our 
purpose to attach to these ecclesiastical narratives a 
short account also of the wars and battles, desolation 
and bloodshed which have happened in our days, for 
the information of those who come after us, should 
the world contine to exist for so long... On his march 
[to Apamea, the Persian marzban| Adarmahan 
stormed numerous castles, which fell in his way, and 
he razed and burned them together with several strong 
and well-fortified towns, and at length arrived at 
Apamea... Having thus completed their work of 
destruction, they took the captives and loot of 
Apamea and the other towns, and returned to the king 
[at Dara]. The captives were counted in the king’s 
presence, and their number [was] 292,000. They were 
divided among the troops and taken to Persian 
territory. 


Michael of Antioch mentions that the territory of 
Antioch, and various towns of the Chalcidice and 
Euphratesia were ‘plundered and laid waste’. The 
number of captives taken after the fall of Dara is said to 
have been another 98,000.** Whether accurate or inflated, 
the latter figure would have included soldiers, 
townspeople and refugees from the villages in the city’s 
territory. 


The events of 573 marked the last attempt to take Nisibis 
by siege. Little is known about the Sasanid defensive 
arrangements that made this operation so difficult, apart 
from the fact that in 573, and on later occasions when 
Roman armies reached the environs of Nisibis, relieving 
armies were promptly dispatched. This happened during 
the first siege in 573. The Sasanid relief force was 
defeated at Sargathon, a fortress some eight Roman miles 
west of Nisibis, but this may have convinced the Roman 
commander Marcian not to become too closely involved 
in a direct assault on the city.” Instead he attempted to 
take a fortress thirty miles southeast of Nisibis called 
Thebothon.** The siege failed, but it is indicative of an 
altered operational framework. The Romans were now 
concentrating on trying to isolate Nisibis from its further 
territory and from contact with the rest of Sasanid 
Arbayistan. This approach was particularly evident later 
on, when Maurice commanded the army of Oriens in the 
last years of Tiberius Constantine’s reign. 





3! John of Ephesus, HE VI 1 and VI 6 (adapted from Payne Smith 1860: 
366, 385-87). 

* Greatrex and Lieu 2002: 147. 

33 Syriac chronicle of 1234, quoted in Greatrex and Lieu 2002: 148 (M. 
Greatrex). 

* Simocatta, Hist. III 10. 4. 

3 Simocatta, Hist. ITI 10. 5 (Whitby-Whitby 1986: 87, note 44). 
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A concerted attempt to seize Nisibis never materialised 
again because of the loss of Dara in late 573.°° From that 
date, until Khusrau II handed it back to the Roman 
authorities in 591, the Persian garrison in Dara would 
have threatened the rear of any Roman attempt to renew 
siege operations against Nisibis. In consequence, the 
Roman armies confined themselves to entering Sasanid 
Arbayistan further south, from the direction of Circesium 
on the Euphrates, only for the purpose of raiding the 
territories of Nisibis and the towns of Beth ‘Aramaye. 
The Sasanids had shown themselves capable of 
undertaking more than one operation in a single season: 
Adarmahan’s raid against northern Syria coincided with 
Khusrau I’s personal intervention with an army to relieve 
the second siege of Nisibis in 573—which Justin II had 
demanded despite Marcian’s objections.’ The army’s 
second retreat to Dara in a single season left it depressed 
and possibly incapable of further offensive action. In the 
disorganised retreat Marcian’s standard had been lost and 
one infantry formation had been left behind and nearly 
wiped out by the pursuing Persians.” Moreover, the 
duces of Syria and Euphratesia and Phoenice Libanensis 
may have demanded the release of their cavalry troops to 
cover their respective provinces, as happened in 541, 
fearing imperial censure for leaving the provincials in the 
lurch.” If this happened, Marcian would have had only 
the troops of Osrhoene and Mesopotamia, along with the 
organic formations of his command.“ This would have 
left him with something in the range of twenty-nine 
under-strength arithmoi, or perhaps some 9,000 
cavalrymen with which to contest the siege of Dara — a 
large force, but too small to confront a besieging army 
consisting of many tens of thousands of men. Khusrau I 
is said (whatever we may choose to make of these 
figures) to have had 23,000 cavalry, and 40,000 infantry, 
and 120,000 farmers to help him with the excavations and 
demolitions that the siege of Dara required.*! Marcian 
may thus have been unable to achieve the concentration 
of forces necessary to operate effectively in Khusrau’s 
rear. At the same time, a Sasanid advance, or one 
conducted by their allies the Lakhmid Arabs against the 
verdant territories of Damascus and Emesa, could not be 
risked. This need to protect these cities and their 
territories was an operational fact of life. 


The general absence of praesental armies in the war of 
572-591 made it impossible to concentrate large forces in 
the way it had been done during the Persian War of 502- 


*° For the site, see Whitby 1986. 

57 Simocatta, Hist. III 10. 5. 

38 John of Ephesus, HE VI 2 (Payne Smith 1860: 369). 

? Procopius, Wars II 16.17-18. Trombley 2005: 398. 

* Tt is likely that the arithmoi of Armenia I and II — which Areobindus, 
magister militum per Orientem, had used to such good effect in the 
Persian War of 502-7 — now fell under the command of the magister 
militum per Armeniam. See Ps.-Joshua, Chronicle §§ 51-52 (Trombley- 
Watt 2000: 55-59 and notes 404, 436). 

“| Greatrex and Lieu: 147f. (M. Greatrex) (Chronicon anonymum ad 
annum Christi 1234 pertinens LXVI: 203-5 (textus), 160f. (versio). On 
the approximate strength of these provincial moirai, see above, note 15. 


507.” The praesental forces that participated in later wars 
were deployed in small packets, like the formation 
commanded by Theodoric, who may have been comes 
foederatorum (ca. 577/8-581), and which raided Media 
on the bank of the Tigris in 581.” An influential 
provincial like Evagrius of Epiphaneia could say that 
guards formations from Constantinople were simply not 
up to the job of operating in Mesopotamia. Of the 
campaigns of 581 and 582, where Evagrius’ chronology 
is conflated, the ecclesiastical historian observes:* 


... Tamkhusrau fell in the encounter, not through 
the courage of the Roman army but solely through 
its general’s devoutness and trust in God... Theodoric 
too, who was leader of the Scythian nations, fled 
with those around him, even though he had not come 
within range. 


It is conceivable that Theodoric commanded a newly 
raised barbarian force consisting of one or more 
squadrons of comitatenses (otpatimtat) designated as 
the Skythai Tiberianoi.” If so, the troops’ poor 
performance may have been a consequence of not yet 
being fully conversant with the demands of operating 
with the Roman army in Mesopotamia. A Greek 
funerary inscription from a military cemetery outside the 
land walls of Constantinople at Mevlana Kapi mentions a 
certain Armatos who was a soldier in the numerus (or 
arithmos) of the Brachiati.*’ It could date anytime after 
the later fifth century, so the question remains open as to 
whether the Armatos’ was interred before or after the 
apparent break-up of the praesental armies and their 
redeployment to Armenia ca. 528 and in the expeditions 
against Africa, Italy and Sicily in the 530s. Another 


4 Praesental troops (@pi8yoi otpatimt@v) were permanently re- 
deployed to Armenia, along with some formations from Oriens, when 
Justinian established a new command, the magister militum per 
Armeniam, ca. 528. It is not known how many cavalry squadrons were 
transferred. John Malalas, Chronographia XVIII 10. Adonts‘ 1970:103- 
125, 415-423. 

8 Simocatta, Hist. III 17. 3-4. On the arguments for Theodoric as comes 
foederatorum, see Theodericus 2, PLRE IIIB: 1237. There is some 
doubt as to whether ‘praesental’ would be the best way to characterise 
the ‘Scythian’ troops organised by Tiberius Constantine in the mid- 
570s. The term is applicable only if the force in question was normally 
stationed in Constantinople and used as an operational reserve or 
reinforcement. On the dearth of praesental troops in the Persian War of 
540-545, see Trombley 2005: 393f., 404f. 

“ Evagrius, HE V 20. (Adapted from Whitby 2000: 282f.). 

4 On the origin of this designation, which went back to the time of 
Justinian (or possibly even Constantine the Great), see Maspero 1912a: 
47 and note, 50f. 

4 In a passage of doubtful date, but broadly ca. 580, Menander 
Protector observes: ‘...the indiscipline of the other [Roman] generals 
and their failure to follow [Maurice’s] orders brought the Romans into 
the gravest danger’. Menander Protector, Fr. 23.11 (Blockley 1985: 
214f.). The praesental armies performed badly at the battle of Opadna in 
the Persian War of 502-7. Ps.-Joshua, Chronicle § 57 (Trombley and 
Watt 2000: 69f. and notes). Their lack of readiness for operations may 
well have convinced Justinian to keep the number of formations in the 
vicinity of Constantinople to the absolute minimum necessary to 
maintain security, and to redeploy the rest to provincial commands, 
reasoning that this would keep them in a better state of discipline and 
make them earn their pay more usefully. 

“ Kalkan and Sahin 1995: no. 3. 
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poorly spelled inscription in the same cemetery appears at 
first sight to mention the burial of the wife of a certain 
Theodore the cubitor (Oedd0poc KovPitopos). It could 
refer to a decempedator or officer in charge of surveying 
ground and presumably laying out camps and field 
fortifications. On the other hand, the grammatical and 
orthographic anomalies of the text might perhaps be 
resolved in this way: ‘Here lies Lapetia the wife of 
Theodore the excubitor, etc.’ (+ &vOG5e Katare 
Aanetia yovi (tod) Oeodópolv) (é)oKovPitdpoc...).”® 
The excubitors and their commanders repeatedly turn up 
in the narratives of the Persian War of 572-591. 


Sometime after the loss of Dara in late 573, however, a 
new concentration point further back from the frontier 
was created. It consisted of a fortified position south of 
Mt. Aisouma northwest of Tella-Constantina, and was 
called Monocarton. The site was undoubtedly developed 
after Tiberius Constantine became Caesar on 7 December 
574, for the place was renamed Tiberiopolis in his 
honour.” Menander Protector explains its use as a staging 
area for operations in connection with peace negotiations 
that have been dated to 580/1 or 581/2:”° 


Meanwhile, the Persian general Tamkhusrau was 
encamped with the Persian army by the Mygdonius 
river in an area near Nisibis that was suitable for 
cavalry (êç tà innocua). Maurice had established 
his army behind a defensive work at a place called 
Monocarton in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Constantina. The whole area around Monocarton has 
water and fodder for horses and is suitable for an 
army to encamp. Thus they protected themselves with 
a ditch. 


The place appears not to have been a permanent base but 
a staging area whose field fortifications had to be repaired 
annually. It remained in use until at least June 586, when 
the army of Oriens concentrated there under the 
command of Philippicus to receive the attack of 
Kardarigan’s army from the vicinity of Dara. The 
subsequent engagement was known as the battle of the 
Solachon plain.*! 


One feature of Roman offensive operations that the 
sources leave in the dark is the employment of non- 
cavalry formations.” There was no point in undertaking 
siege operations with an army composed only of cavalry. 
Infantry were involved in the two marches against Nisibis 
in 573, along with engineering personnel required to 


‘8 Kalkan - Sahin 1995: no. 4. 

” For chronology, see Tiberius Constantinus 1, PLRE IIIB: 1323-1326. 
5 Menander Protector, Fr. 26.1 (adapted from Blockley 1985: 230-33). 
5! Goubert 1951: 94-98. 

* In describing operations in Thrace and Illyricum, Simocatta 
frequently mentions the cooperation of infantry and cavalry formations. 
This could be a consequence of the fact that the wars against the Avars 
were more recent, and are dealt with in greater detail than operations in 
Oriens, which ended in 591. It could also be that Simocatta regarded it 
as sub ratione to mention that all or most of the regular forces involved 
in offensive operations in Oriens were cavalry. 


construct the siege engines that Marcian was eventually 
forced to leave in the hands of the enemy after he 
abandoned the siege.” The name of only one ostensible 
infantry formation is given in the course of Theophylact 
Simocatta’s narrative, the legio IV Parthica, a formation 
of limitanei whose base had been moved since the early 
fifth century from Circesium to Beroea-Aleppo.™ This 
does not clarify the picture perfectly, for the legion is 
mentioned as playing the role of a mobile formation (and 
not ‘static’) in the battle of the Solachon plain in 586, 
which was a cavalry battle to judge from Theophylact 
Simocatta’s description.” The circulation of coins at 
some sites where limitanei are known to have been based 
in Syria, as for example at Cyrrus in Euphratesia, may 
actually have increased in the decades after 550. 
Although the archaeological samples are limited, they 
might be taken to suggest that the /imitanei were actually 
being reinforced in the decades before the outbreak of 
war in 572.°° There is an analogous rise in the number of 
papyri at Nessana involving soldiers during the same 
period.” It is possible that, by the late sixth century, all 
formations in the frontier provinces of Oriens were 
horsed, and that their names were kept as points of 
reference for reasons of paying the roga and perhaps 
tradition. We know that the cavalry of the centre 
division or tourma in the Roman army at the battle of the 
Solachon plain was ordered to fight dismounted in the 
face of the shock tactics of the Sasanid centre division.” 
The front ranks of well-trained cavalry formations clearly 
had infantry skills, and of course men fighting 
dismounted had the advantage of being able to fight using 
both their hands without having to balance themselves on 
their horses. The accumulation of dead and disabled men 





5 John of Ephesus, HE VI 2. 

4 On infantry formations in the 4""-5" c., see Schmitt 2001. It is possible 
that the infantry deployed at the battle of Tell Beshmai in November 
503 were the legio I Parthica Nisibena based at Tella-Constantina, a 
formation of limitanei. Ps-Joshua, Chronicle § 51 (Trombley - Watt 
2000: note 271). 

5 Casey 1996: 218f. 

5 Casey 1996: 218f. 

` Kraemer 1958 (P. Nessana IIT): nos. 15, 16, 19-22, 24, 26. 

58 I consider Maspero’s suggestion decisive at Maspero 1912a: 48f. For 
other examples of 6" c. use of the names of formations found in the 
Notitia Dignitatum, see Grosse 1920: 273. Discoveries since Maspero 
and Grosse bear this out. For example, the Nessana papyri contain a 
letter dated 30 May 512 from a regular soldier (otpatimtng) named 
Flavius Aws in the squadron of the Most Loyal Theodosiakoi (& p86 
TOV Kkaðociwuévov OEOd0CLAaKHV) at Rhinicorura, Egypt. P. 
Nessana III, no. 15. It may have been replaced or renamed from the ala 
veterana Gallorum of the Notitia Dignitatum sometime between 425- 
450. Notitia Dignitatum, Or. XXVIII.28. Cf. Maspero 1912a: 135. For 
the date of formations bearing the name Theodosiaci, see Hoffmann 
1969-70: 242. Formations with this designation were still in existence in 
the West (viz. at Ravenna and Rome) ca. 600. Ibid. For their continued 
existence in the 10™ c., see Haldon 1993: 13f. 

® Tt became standard practice for cavalry to fight dismounted on rough 
ground. Maurice, Strategikon XI 1, lines 64-67. The Sasanid tactical 
manual found in the Ayin-ndmeh recognises the centre and right 
divisions as the offensive formations of a field army drawn up for battle. 
On this, see Inostrancev 1926: 13. In the battle of the Solachon plain, 
the Sasanid left wing, which had been pushed aside by the Roman 
attack, added its weight to the attack on the Roman centre division as 
well. 
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in the killing zone would also have worked to the 
advantage of dismounted men as well. 


Finally, naval troops must have been used in one 
operation, to manoeuvre the supply ships during 
Maurice’s march down the Euphrates in 581. One would 
suppose that the boat men constructed their vessels 
somewhere near the point where the middle Euphrates 
becomes navigable, using timber that was floated down 
from the Armenian mountains, then collected soldier’s 
bread (bucellatum) and other comestibles from the cities 
of Osrhoene and Euphratesia lying along the great bend 
of the Euphrates.°’ The combined professional skills of 
these personnel proved insufficient in themselves to gain 
decisive, long-term advantages for the Roman Empire. 


Infrastructure 


Infrastructure in the broadest sense consists of the 
material and administrative environment necessary for 
the execution of operations. In the sixth century it 
involved the construction and maintenance of 
fortifications, grain silos, barracks, roads and bridges. It 
also involved the procurement and allocation of personnel 
and building materials to carry out this work. Finally, it 
entailed the procurement of the transport wagons, horses 
and pack animals necessary to ensure the mobility and 
tactical effectiveness of the cavalry squadrons that 
provided the main striking force in offensive and 
defensive operations. 


Bridges were an important but possibly underrated factor 
in the scheme of operations practised in Roman 
Mesopotamia, Osrhoene, and Syria-Euphratesia, as also 
in Sasanid Arbayistan and Asurestan, the regions known 
as Beth Arabaye and Beth Aramaye in the Syriac 
sources.” There were a number of permanent masonry 
bridges on military roads leading from Antioch across the 
Orontes (Jisr al-Hadid, Derkous and Jisr al-Shughir).® It 
will be recalled that, during Shapur II’s campaign in 359, 
the location of bridges had a direct impact on the 
movements of the Persian and Roman armies, and that 





® Tt would be useful to know if their horses were kept near the front 
line, or whether they were gathered in the rear. 

él The steppes of Syria-Euphratesia and Osrhoene-Mesoptamia seem to 
have lost their forestation in earlier antiquity. Mouterde and Poidebard 
1945: 15. In or after 545 a Sasanid commander is said to have hauled 
large numbers of wooden beams into Lazica ostensibly for the 
construction of ships (ès vn@v noinow), but their point of origin is not 
indicated. Procopius, De Bellis II 29. 1. The Persians also cut down 
trees in the territory of Edessa during the siege of 544, but these may 
well have been olive trees and therefore not suitable for ship 
construction. Procopius, De Bellis II 26. 23. It seems doubtful that 
timber suitable for this purpose existed in the steppe zones of Osrhoene, 
where there is little good evidence of forestation. In general see Geyer 
2001: 89-218. In contrast, we learn of tall cypress trees at Daphne on 
the Orontes below Antioch. Procopius, De Bellis Il 14. 5. This was 
perhaps characteristic of rivers lying near massifs. On supplying 
comestibles to the soldiery in Osrhoene, see Novel 163 of Tiberius 
Constantine, as in Appendix II below. 

© Poidebard 1939 gives a map of the road network south of Tar ‘Abdin. 
Cf. A. Kazhdan, Bridges, in Kazhdan 1991: 324f. 

& Mouterde and Poidebard 1945: large folding map. 


the Romans broke down some of the Euphrates bridges to 
prevent the Sasanid army from crossing into 
Euphratesia.“ Bridges were undoubtedly an operational 
factor in the Persian War of 502-507, not least because 
the Euphrates used to flood from November to the end of 
March, necessitating floating bridges of boats in many 
localities.” The Persians later developed portable 
bridging equipment that was available for use at the time 
of their campaign in Euphratesia in 542.°° The Romans 
had certainly developed the technique of building floating 
bridges (yedbvpOLATOV KATAOKEDNG ... TAG AEYOUEVAG 
notas) by the last decade of the sixth century, but 
undoubtedly much earlier. There were several important 
bridges on the Khabur river, one of them linking 
Thannouris on the east bank with the rest of Osrhoene.™ 
A good example of the perceived importance of bridges 
in operations is seen in a major Roman attempt to cross 
into Beth ‘Aramaye in June 582 that aimed, as Michael 
Whitby has argued, to reach the vicinity of Ctesiphon:” 


A subsequent time Maurice and al-Mundhir b. Harith 
king of the Arabs concentrated their forces and marched 
into Persian territory by the route through the desert, and 
penetrated into the enemy’s dominions for a distance of 
many score of leagues, as far as Beth Arabaye. But on 
arriving at the great bridge there, upon which they had 
relied for crossing over [to Ctesiphon?] and subduing the 
wealthy cities on the opposite side, they found it cut 
away, for when the Persians learned their intentions they 
destroyed it. 


John of Ephesus was well connected, and apparently got 
this piece of information from someone who participated 
in the operation; it reflects the opinions of ordinary civil 
officials and military officers.” The importance of the 
campaign is apparent through the fact that supply ships 
sailed down the Euphrates to meet the army at 
Callinicum—being subsequently burned when the 
operation was called off. The official explanation for the 
failure to cross the river was that the Sasanid general 
Adarmahan had — using the ‘indirect approach’ — 
ridden past the Arab-Roman army, raided Osrhoene and 
attacked the fortified town of Callinicum, which lay on 


* Trombley 1999: 23f. 

® For references, see of Ps.-Joshua, Chronicle (Trombley and Watt 
2000: 157). W. Kaegi, Euphrates, in Kazhdan 1991: 748. 

° Procopius, De Bellis II 21.21-22. 

© Maurice, Strategikon XI 4, line 75. 

% Poidebard 1939: Planche CXVII. For other Khabur bridges, see map 
at Planche CXI. 

® John of Ephesus, HE VI 16 (adapted from Payne Smith 1860: 413). 
Simocatta fails to mention this incident at Hist. III 16. 5-11 (Whitby and 
Whitby 1986: 100 and note 82). Cf. Greatrex and Lieu 2002: 164 (J. van 
Ginkel). Because Anatha was on the east bank of the Euphrates, any 
bridge that the Roman army encountered must necessarily have been on 
the Tigris in the vicinity of Ctesiphon-Seleucia. It is peculiar that 
Simocatta nowhere states that the expedition aimed at reaching 
Ctesiphon. 

 Maurice’s co-operation with al-Mundhir took place in 581. The 
Syriac historian got his account of battle of Melitene in 576 from the 
interpreters who accompanied one of the armies. HE VI 9 (Payne Smith 
2000: 397). 
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the east bank of the Euphrates at its confluence with the 
Khabur river, and whose loss would have threatened the 
Roman army’s eventual retirement.’' The bridge was thus 
only one factor in the cancellation of the expedition. John 
of Ephesus’ statement must therefore reflect a soldier’s 
eye view of the situation, one that was inevitably 
confused by the impression of unpleasant events and 
seldom had an overall grasp of the operational situation.” 
John of Ephesus has told only one side of the story, for 
the Syriac Chronicle of 1234 indicates an apparently 
unsuccessful attempt to seize Anatha by coup de main, a 
town lying between Peroz-Shapur and Circesium on the 
east bank of the Euphrates previously during the same 
expedition: ” 


They laid siege to a certain fort which was called ‘Anat 
(Anatha). They fought greatly against it; they armed 
themselves and got on small boats in the waters of the 
Euphrates, and made war from the boats. But the Persians 
fought them from the wall with stones and ballistae, and 
many were drowned and perished. 


Sasanid territory was a land of bridges, and they existed 
in large numbers on the Tigris and Euphrates in Asuristan 
near the Sasanid royal palaces, near al-Hira (the Lakhmid 
Arabs’ principal settlement), on the Greater and Lesser 
Zab rivers and in the Zagros mountains.” Some of the 
bridges in the vicinity of Ctesiphon were built of stone,” 
as are the surviving archaeological examples, including 
the Roman bridge at Dara constructed of massive 
voussoir blocks and two others reported on the Khabur 
river. The investment required to build these 
installations is in itself proof of their importance. 
Knowledge of the engineering techniques needed to 
construct strong bridges was widely disseminated. 
Menander Protector observes: ”” 


For bridges there is a triangular structure with a sharp 
edge to the front like a triangle. The engineers 
(unxavororot) called it a cutwater (KvpotOLOG), and it 
acts like the ram of a warship. 


Such devices could have been made either of masonry or 
wood. The Romans constructed masonry bridges, some 
of them quite extensive, across the rivers and seasonal 
torrents of the Syrian provinces. These served economic 
as well military functions. The building inscription of one 


7! The resounding victory at Callinicum claimed by Simocatta is 
doubtful. Whitby 1988: 273. 

72 John Keegan has emphasised the ‘personal angle of vision’ vis-à-vis 
tactical situations in Keegan 1976: 128-133. The operational situation 
was likely to be even more difficult to grasp for the average soldier or 
officer. 

73 Greatrex and Lieu 2002: 165. 

7 al-Tabari, Ta rikh: 837, 885, 888 (Bosworth 1999: 52, 130, 140). On 
the literary evidence for al-Hira, see Rothstein 1899: 18-40. 

75 al-Tabari, Ta ’rikh, 1028 (Bosworth 1999: 357). 

7 Dillemann 1962: 130 and Planche XI. 

7 Menander Protector, Fr. [38] (Blockley 1985: 246f.). Menander’s 
observation concerns the bridging of a tributary channel other than the 
Danube by the Khagan of the Avars. 


lay in the vicinity of Seleucia Pieria (present-day 
Magharajik) in the Orontes basin southwest of Antioch in 
Syria I. The work was completed in 524: 


(Cross) In the time of the most magnificent and 
glorious Ephremius, Count of the Sacred Largess and 
(Count) of the East, there were constructed the 
bridges of the two Black Torrents (ai yéovpar tov 
bo Medavtmv), and (the bridge) at the fifth 
milestone. The sixty-four arches (or ‘piers’) (uétpar) 
were renewed and the corresponding construction 
work (was done) with cut-waters (ko1otopot) (sic), 
in the month of Dios in the third indiction in year 573 
(of the era of Antioch). 


It appears that masonry piles supported the structure. The 
foundations of another Roman bridge have been observed 
on the Jaghjagh river at Soufeiye south of Nisibis,” and 
the building inscription of another survives at Tafas 
northeast of Damascus in Phoenice Libanensis.*” Wooden 
bridges and bridges of boats were also constructed during 
a rehabilitation of the Sasanid infrastructure that took 
place during the reign of Khusrau I (531-579), but there is 
little archaeological evidence to fill out the picture:*! 


He likewise ordered the rebuilding of every wooden 
bridge or bridge of boats (jisr) that had been 
destroyed and of every masonry bridge (gantara) that 
had been smashed... Along the highways he built 
castles and towers. 


These bridges were undoubtedly still in use during the 
Persian War of 572-591. Similarly, the Roman bridges 
left inside the Sasanid frontier after the acquisition of 
Nisibis in 363, like the one on the Jaghjagh river, were 
undoubtedly kept in repair thereafter. Their continuing 
maintenance might be inferred from a report of Menander 
Protector dating from shortly after the death of Khusrau I 
(February or March 579). It remarks the existence of 
Sasanid towers and small forts, but unfortunately fails to 
mention any bridges:** 


[Speaking of the Persians’ transit arrangements for the 
Roman peace envoys Zachariah and Theodore:] After 
him came another Persian who slowed down their 
journey... He halted at stations (otaOpot) that were 
very close together, having covered only a few 
parasangs... This was done with purpose and hostile 
intent... during which time the Persians would be... 
collecting supplies to be stored in the cities of Nisibis 
and Dara and laying up food stocks in the smaller 


78 IGLS 1142. Ed. pr. Chapot 1901: no. 6. 

® Poidebard 1939: 142f., Planches CXVII, CXIX, large folding map 
A-B/h. 

3 SEG 7, no. 256 (343-348 AD). On bridges see also Dagron and 
Feissel 1987: 96f. (no. No. 51). For two bridges of Justinian, one over 
the Sangarius in Galatia, the other at Adana in Cilicia Pedias, see Feissel 
2000: nos. 29 and 43. 

8! al-Tabari, Ta ’rikh, 897f. (Bosworth 1999: 157). 

* Menander Protector, Fr. 211 (Blockley 1985: 210f.). 
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forts (bpobdpia) both on the far side and on this side 
of the Tigris. 


Many bridges are mentioned in Theophanes Confessor’s 
account of Heraclius’ campaign of 627-628 in Sasanid 
territory. Many others bridges at unspecified locations are 
reported to have been restored during the brief reign of 
Buran daughter of Khusrau II (630-631). 


It is likely that the Romans and Persians maintained a 
system of fire signals to alert the towns in the interior of 
the enemy’s approach and accelerate the dispatch of relief 
forces. Examples of these survive at many locations 
within visual range of key administrative centres. These 
installations consisted of circular masonry platforms 
some six to ten metres in diameter, atop which large fires 
could be ignited. There were nevertheless many 
occasions when the attacking party achieved operational 
surprise in these incursions. The only reported instance of 
fire signals during the Persian War of 572-591 is an ad 
hoc case concerned with a Roman attack on Akbas, a 
Persian fortress in Arzanene:*° 


When the [Roman] general attacked those in the fort, the 
besieged lit signal-fires (6pv«Ktwpioar) on the parapet of 
the fortification, indicating the magnitude of the danger to 
[the Sasanid general] Kardarigan’s men who were 
striving to reduce Aphumon; for the Persian general had 
established such an agreement with the men in Akbas. 


Fire signals were thus an obvious ploy during a defensive 
operation, particularly as the Roman commander adopted 
the ‘indirect approach’ to relieving the siege of Aphumon 
by riding deep into Arzanene and attacking Sasanid 
installations.*° 


The transport of supplies is known only from occasional 
references in the sources.*’ The road system and well- 
constructed bridges would have enabled the Roman army 
to use wagon transport over considerable distances from 
its weapons fabricae in eastern Asia Minor and supply 
sources in Euphratesia, Mesopotamia, Osrhoene, and 
Syria I and II.** Long sections of road, including the 
Antioch highway to Beroea and Chalcis, are likely to 





83 al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1064 (Bosworth 1999: 404). 

* Poidebard 1939: Planches XXXIX, LIX, XCIV, XCV. 

35 Simocatta, Hist. I 12. 3 (adapted from Whitby and Whitby 1986: 37). 
3 The operational principle of creating a diversion by sending a striking 
force into enemy territory is recognised at Maurice, Strategikon X 2, 
lines 23-29. 

57 Tn the campaign against Euphratesia in 542, the Sasanid army had 
exhausted ‘the supplies they first had when they invaded the land of the 
Romans’, and in consequence Khusrau I decided to risk battle by 
crossing the Euphrates into Osrhoene to replenish his supplies in the 
agricultural zone along the river. Procopius, De Bellis TI 21. 16. 

88 A. Kazhdan, Roads, Kazhdan 1991: 1798. Belisarius’ force that 
invaded Sasanid Beth ‘Arabaye in 541 used wagons to evacuate its sick 
and wounded. It is not stated whether they were the army’s supply 
wagons or vehicles requisitioned from the locals. Procopius, De Bellis II 
19. 45. Vehicles of this type (b0Cbyia) were normally drawn by oxen. 
For the road system of the entire limes south of Tir ‘Abdin, see 
Poidebard 1939: large folding map. 


have guaranteed movement in all seasons.*” The ongoing 
maintenance of roads in provinces far behind the frontier 
as operational routes for moving troops and supplies is 
known from an inscription of 536. It records the widening 
of an artificial defile in the vicinity of Anazarbus in 
Cilicia Pedias.”” Wagon haulage was seldom practicable, 
however, in raids and deep penetration operations, 
because of the slow pace and limited endurance of 
oxen.” The ecclesiastical historian Evagrius of 
Epiphaneia was aware of the problems of moving 
supplies thanks to his connections with the officials of the 
praetorian prefecture of Oriens. In his version of the 
speech Gregory patriarch of Alexandria made to the 
dissident soldiery at Litarba in 588, the bishop says to 
them:” 


[For the army] to remain all together is an 
impossibility: for from where will there be the 
conveyance of seasonal crops, or those things which 
the sea grants to the land in commercial exchange...? 


The Romans are known to have organised a flotilla of 
supply ships on the Euphrates especially for the 
expedition of 582. This method had certain inherent 
disadvantages, for the construction of large numbers of 
river craft was likely to have attracted the attention of 
enemy spies. If the expedition ran into trouble, as 
happened in 582, the ships would have had to be burned. 


Theophylact Simocatta’s semi-official account indicates 
the use of mules to carry Philippicus’ baggage into 
Arzanene during the exploitation phase after the battle of 
the Solachon plain in 586, but it is not immediately clear 
whether the mules pulled wagons or were employed 
merely as pack animals.” Both sides used camels in large 
numbers along with other pack animals, particularly in 
cavalry operations.” Camels also played an important 
tactical role in the battle of Solachon:”° 


Then [the Persians] set out from the river Bouron 
[near Dara] and moved towards the Romans [on the 
Solachon plain]. Next they loaded up herds of camels 
with a heavy burden of water-skins, so that the 
Romans should not conquer them easily because of 
their shortage of the watery element. 


® Poidebard 1939: Planches CLVI, CLVII, CLVIIL2, large folding 
map. 

” Dagron and Feissel 1987: 167f. (no. 105). 

°l See the detailed discussion of using ox-drawn haulage in brush 
country during the Zulu War of 1879. Morris 1994: 310-313. 

» Evagrius, HE VI 12, (Whitby 2000: xiv-xv, 304). Goubert 1951: 112f. 
As to Gregory’s mention of the importation of fish, see Kraemer 1958 
(P.Nessana III): nos. 47 (ante 605?) and 85 (late 7" c.), which mention 
the shipment of fish from Gaza to the inland kastron of Nessana, which 
lay deep in the Negev desert. 

°° Simocatta, Hist. II 9. 12. 

°% Simocatta, Hist. II 8. 1. The capabilities of camels for military 
purposes half a century later are examined in Hill 1975. 

”> Simocatta, Hist. TI 1.4 (Whitby and Whitby 1986: 45). 
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The Ghassanid Arabs possessed great herds of camels.” 
The Praetorian Prefect of Oriens will have purchased and 
requisitioned large numbers of these useful beasts to 
support military operations.” 


Camels were also requisitioned from the towns of the 
eastern provinces and used to equip to military 
formations. They were employed by merchants and for 
agriculture in the territories of the towns.” For example, 
a papyrus of Nessana (6" c.) mentions a requisition 
(6nAnyatiwv) of camels (mostly dromedaries but also 
ordinary ‘camels’) sent by a regional administrator, 
nineteen of which were assigned to junior officers 
(mpiopec) and officials on the staff of the dux 
Palaestinae (ovxıxoi). The lists also mention five 
scouts and two koursores, who were either front-line 
soldiers trained in the formation tactics of mobile warfare 
or perhaps simply couriers.” It is not clear whether the 
military personnel were supposed to take the camels from 
stock-raising families in the environs of the kastron of 
Nessana or from Bedouin tribes living more widely 
dispersed in its territory. The administrative tasks of civil 
officials based in Nessana extended quite far, to judge 
from the fact that two of the requisitioned dromedaries 
were destined for the town of Charachmoubon (present- 
day al-Karak), lying on the road between Petra and 
Amman-Philadelphia.'”’ It seems likely that the troops 
billeted Nessana patrolled this route, and had some 
responsibility, along with troops stationed in other small 
fortresses, for watching the eastern boundaries of 
Palaestina III, the province in which all these towns lay. 
It is unknown whether an entire arithmos of cavalry (also 
designated as a bandon or numerus in the Strategikon of 
Maurice), numbering anywhere from 200 to 500 men (on 
the assumption that most units were under-strength) was 
billeted in Nessana.'"' 


Defensive Operations 


Another aspect of the war of 572-591 was defensive 
operations. The regime in Constantinople had no desire to 
repeat the catastrophic depopulation of Syria caused by 
Adarmahan’s raid in late 573. Under an agreement 
negotiated in 575, Syria I and II, Osrhoene, Mesopotamia 
and Euphratesia were put under truce for three years.’” 
The scheme was reciprocally advantageous: the Romans 
could rebuild the provincial infrastructure and repopulate 


% John of Ephesus, HE VI 3 (Payne Smith 1860: 370). 

°’ On camels’ capabilities for transport and supply work, see Bulliet 
1975: 176-215. Cf. A. Kazhdan, Camels, in Kazhdan 1991: 368. 

°8 Cf. the example of a merchant who grazed his camels in the territory 
of Cyrrhus in Euphratesia. Gheyn 1900: 315. Camels are mentioned in 
the fauna of the Syrian provinces, even in largely sedentary villages. 
Trombley 1994: 183, 187, etc. 

” Kraemer 1958 (P.Nessana III): no. 35. Cf. L. MacCoull, Nessana 
papyri, in Kazhdan 1991: 1458f. 

100 Kraemer 1958: 110, note 12. 

10! Egypt is one of the very few places where developments in military 
organisation can be traced throughout the 6", including the size of 
formations. See the remarks of Maspero 1912a: 104-113. 

' The negotiations are covered in detail by Menander Protector and to 
a lesser extent by John of Ephesus. Goubert 1951: 71f. 
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the villages,” while the Sasanids could contemplate the 
prospect of an economically revitalised region that would 
be liable to future predatory raids. In April 575 Tiberius 
Constantine issued a law granting tax remissions to 
various provinces, including Osrhoene and Roman 
Mesopotamia.' There is no corresponding edict for 
other affected provinces, including Euphratesia and Syria 
I and II, but we know from a papyrus of Petra that a 
twenty-five percent tax remission was granted to 
Arabia.’ This is a clear indication of the damage done to 
the provincial infrastructure, in terms of the depopulation 
of the countryside, destruction of agricultural capital and 
lost productivity through abandonment of the land. 
Operations shifted northward to Roman Mesopotamia, 
Sasanid Arzanene and Roman Armenia for the three 
years between 575-578. Defensive manoeuvre warfare 
involved blocking the passes of north-eastern Anatolia 
from Sasanid penetration in 576. It proved relatively easy 
for the Roman force led by Justinian son of Germanus, 
magister militum per Orientem, to stop this and 
administer a check near Melitene in Armenia II. Khusrau 
I found it difficult to use his possibly numerically 
superior cavalry to full advantage in the eastern Anatolian 
passes. 


Thereafter Roman defensive operations were confined 
mainly to covering the territories of key cities from 
Sasanid raiding. For example, in June 578 the Sasanid 
generals Sarnachorgan and Tamkhusrau crossed the 
frontiers several days before the expiry of the truce of 
575 and raided the rural territories of Constantina, 
Resaina and Amida in Mesopotamia, involving, it was 
said, some 12,000 Persian clibanarii (Tlépoa. 
Ovpeoddpot) and horse-archers, and perhaps as many as 
8,000 allied Arabs and Sabir Huns, who fought using 
their own ethnic weapons.” The raid lasted a mere 
fifteen days.'°’ The Roman fortress at Thannouris on the 
Khabur river seems to have been evacuated, once the size 
of the Persian army became apparent.'” Sasanid generals 
like Tamkhusrau and Kardarigan and their Arab allies 
were usually hoping to catch local garrisons and 
agricultural personnel by surprise through swift 


103 Tf the imperial authorities sought to do this, they seem to have been 
unsuccessful in repopulating Syria II, particularly the territory of 
Apamea. Trombley 1997: 177f. 

' Novella CLXIII, in Corpus Turis Civilis III (Schoell 1972: 749-751). 
105 Tt is therefore likely that analogous laws were issued for the other 
affected provinces, particularly Syria I and II, but that they established 
no new legal principle, being a consequence of uniquely catastrophic 
conditions, and were therefore not included in the codification. To judge 
from Theophylact Simocatta’s account, Arabia was less affected yet 
received a twenty-five percent tax remission. See Appendix II below. 

1% John of Ephesus, HE VI 8 (Payne Smith 1860: 392). See below for 
further discussion of the campaign of 576. 

107 For the date, see Szadeczky-Kardoss 1976: 110f. On the 
fortifications of the cities, see Gregory 1966: 59-65 (Amida), 89-93. 

108 Menander Protector, Fr. 23.1 (Blockley 1985: 198f. and notes). The 
Sasanid cavalry levy is often reported to have numbered in the range of 
12-15,000, e.g. the Sasanid invasion of Euphratesia in 531. Procopius, 
De Bellis 1 17. 1-2. Cf. R. P. Harper, Amida, in Stillwell 1976: 49. 

10 Menander Protector, Fr. 23.5. 
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approaches.''” This led to dangerous situations in the 
interior, because the Roman field army and provincial 
moirai were frequently concentrated in forward positions 
and unable to move quickly enough to block these 
incursions. Theophylact Simocatta offers no information 
about major Roman formations resisting the raid of 578, 
so the task of defence presumably lay in the hands of the 
limitanei descended from the lists given in the Notitia 
Dignitatum (if these formations still existed), local 
militias, and any arithmoi that were covering their bases 
in the interior of their provinces.''' The provincials’ 
feelings of consternation at ‘rumours’ of war, quite 
possibly after Tamkhusrau’s raid of 578, are reflected in a 
striking passage from the Syriac chronicle of 1234:'! 


At this time there was anxiety in the cities beyond the 
Euphrates, and they were steadfast, by night and day, 
on Sundays and feast-days, in building the walls of 
cities, and all were in distress and fear. 


In the summer and autumn of 578, Maurice indirectly 
shielded the towns of Osrhoene and Mesopotamia by 
drawing Sasanid forces away to the south-east, 
conducting an offensive operation with the cavalry 
squadrons of Oriens against Sasanid Arbayistan (Beth 
‘Arabaye) by operating south and south-east of Nisibis 
and taking Singara.'!’ It is possible that Tamkhusrau’s 
fifteen-day raid in June-August 578 was cut short by the 
news of Roman troop concentrations to the south, for the 
Sasanid army retired eastward, took possession of 
Thannouris on the Khabur river, ‘fearing that the Roman 
attack would take place immediately’, and finally pulled 
back into Persian territory, probably to oppose Maurice’s 
incursion.''* It is a good example of the ‘indirect 
approach’ to defensive operations being adopted well 
before Philippicus began his study of the ancient tactical 
manuals in the 580s. The subsequent Roman retirement 
came near the beginning of the winter of 578/9.''° The 
operations of 578 provided the occasion for a gesture of 
defiance, the erection of a monumental chariot in Sasanid 
territory. Its accompanying inscription, no longer in 
existence, was seen by a traveller in 1673 at a bridge near 
Nisibis:''° 


10 A good example of this is seen in the Lakhmid Arabs’ advance 
against Carrhae-Harran in 503, during the Persian War of 502-507. Ps.- 
Joshua, Chronicle § 52 (Trombley and Watt 2000: 57f. and notes). 

"! On limitanei, see the remarks of Whitby 1995: 68-74. The rustics 
who took refuge in fortified towns seem to have made vigilant sentries, 
to judge from a report about the siege of Edessa in 544. Procopius, De 
Bellis II 27. 20. 

"2 Translated at Greatrex and Lieu 2002: 162 (M. Greatrex) = 
Chronicon anonymum as annum Christi 1234 pertinens LXXIII: 209 
(textus), 164 (versio). 

"3 On the fortifications of Singara, see Gregory 1997: 104-108. 

"4 Menander Protector, Fr. 23.5 (Blockley 1985: 200f.). 

"5 Simocatta, Hist. III 16. 1-2. 

"6 CIL III, no. 212. We had previously supposed that the inscription 
belonged to the reign of Justin I, as in Trombley-Watt, ps.-Joshua, 
Chronicle, xlvii, but Maurice’s operations in 578 supply an appropriate 
occasion and context for the document. A Latin document of this date 
would have been unusual in any part of greater Syria, but I consider this 
to be a consequence of the large number of western ‘barbarian’ 
mercenaries in the army at this time, the so-called Tiberiani and officers 
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To the best-chosen (or ‘most beloved’) emperor 
Justinus: his army of Oriens constructed (this 
monument) to his fame: a warning to the barbarian 
nation, coming from the statue of the triumphal 
chariot. (lustino imperatori dilectissimo exercitus eius 
Orientis gentem barbaram e curru statuario 
cautionem ad gloriam construxit). 


The threat was well grounded, although Roman offensive 
operations in Persian territory after this created much 
destruction in the territories of the Sasanid cities, but 
seldom resulted in the destruction of Sasanid armies. 


In 585 the Persians staged an eight-day raid that reached 
Monocarton-Tiberiopolis — an important concentration 
point for the Roman armies throughout the war — and 
Martyropolis.''’ Almost nothing is known of Roman 
defensive manoeuvres in this and other situations.’ 
There is only one piece of unambiguous evidence about 
this. In 588, during the mutiny against Priscus taking 
command of the army of Oriens, Germanus, dux 
Phoenicae Libanensis and the elected spokesman for the 
mutineers, led a scratch force of 1,000 men to save 
Constantina from Sasanid assault.'!” This is a good 
example of how the arrival of a small mobile force could 
quickly alter the outcome of a siege. The mutiny 
demonstrated that the absence of an active Roman army 
in the zone of operations was an invitation to catastrophe. 


Manoeuvre Warfare 


A new phase in Roman operational methods came with 
the arrival of two men who served as magister militum 
per Orientem, Maurice (577-582) and, after he became 
emperor, Philippicus (584-587/8, iter 588-589), along 
with a number of competent subordinate officers, some of 
them natives of the empire, but others of barbarian origin, 
who had been recruited in the mid 570s.'*° Among the 
latter was the German Eilifreda, who as dux Phoenicae 
Libanensis rose to the rank of division commander 
(uépapynsg or tobpuapyoc) between ca. 586-588."! 
Their contribution to operational methods lay in what 
Basil Liddell-Hart called the ‘indirect approach’, or what 
the classical Chinese writer Sun Tzu referred to as 


like the German Eilifredas dux of Phoenice Libanensis who could 
interpret the monument and inscription to their subordinates. For the 
likely Latinity of the army at this time, see Appendix III below. This 
discussion has profited from the paper of Pierre-Louis Gatier. 

"7 Simocatta, Hist. I 14. 6-7. 

118 Menander Protector, Fr. 23.1-6. 

1 Simocatta, Hist. ITI 3.9. A predecessor of Germanus, or perhaps 
commander of one of the provincial arithmoi, may have been 
Zenodorus, whose funerary inscription at al-Qunaitra near Damascus 
seems to indicate that he was dux of Phoenice Libanensis. He was killed 
in battle in 569 at the age of forty-five, fighting alongside the empire’s 
Ghassanid allies, perhaps against a raid conducted by non-allied Arabs. 
SEG 7, nos. 249, 250. 

12 FI, Mauricius Tiberius 4, PLRE IIIB: 855-860. Philippicus 3, PLRE 
IIB: 1022-1026. 

1 Riliphredas, PLRE IIIA: 435. 
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‘striking into the void’.'** Instead of marching to block 
Sasanid incursions, the magister militum per Orientem 
would strike deep into Sasanid territory with cavalry, 
threatening the captivity of village populations in the vast 
stretches of countryside running from the environs of 
Nisibis all the way to the Tigris river, and even beyond. 
There is an example of this in the campaign of 580: 


When Hormisdas’ arrogance was made plain to the 
emperor Tiberius and summer had again arrived, Maurice 
collected his forces and reached Persia, after sending 
Romanus, Theodoric and furthermore Martin to the far 
side of the Tigris to lay waste to the interior of Media. 
And so they invaded with the mass of the army, and 
pillaged the fertile and most fruitful areas of the Persians; 
after spending the whole summer in the slaughter of 
Persians, they ravaged Media and wrought extensive 
destruction. 


These Roman forces seem to have moved without siege 
personnel or artillery, having as their aim to overwhelm 
smaller fortresses by coup de main and destroy any 
Sasanid formations they encountered on the march. The 
Roman forces exploited the military highways running 
across the centre of Tur ‘Abdin, using the massif to mask 
their movements and as a secure transit route between the 
provinces of Osrhoene and Mesopotamia. It was possible 
to stage a raid into Arzanene, re-cross the Tigris and Tur 
‘Abdin, and then suddenly appear in Sasanid Arbayistan, 
as happened in 584. Philippicus initially concentrated the 
forces of Oriens at Monocarton-Tiberiopolis, moved in 
the direction of Carcharoman, a site on ‘high ground’ 
(possibly Tur ‘Abdin), and then marched the forces of 
Oriens against territory of Nisibis where he gained large 
plunder:'™ 


Then ... the general [Philippicus] concentrated his 
forces, transferred his camp to Mount Izala [Tur 
‘Abdin], because the locale offers security to those 
who surmount it, and handed over the booty to a very 
observant guard. 


The centre of the massif was a natural fortress and was 
used as a convenient concentration point for captives 
taken from the enemy, where they could be guarded 
against Sasanid attempts recover them until otherwise 
disposed of. Tir ‘Abdin did require garrisoning, for the 
enemy did penetrate Tar ‘Abdin on occasion, as in 581 
when the Qartmin monastery was raided.” 





Sun Tzu 6. 6: ‘Go into emptiness, strike voids, bypass what [the 
enemy] defends, hit him where he does not expect you’. Sun Tzu 1963: 
96. Liddell Hart 1967: 59-74. Liddell Hart might have drawn interesting 
conclusions, had a translation of Theophylact Simocatta been available 
to him. 

3 Simocatta, Hist. IIT 17. 3-4 (Whitby and Whitby 1986: 99). 

124 Simocatta, Hist. I 13. 7 (Whitby and Whitby 1986: 39). 

125 T follow Whitby’s date vis-à-vis Simocatta, Hist. III 17. 8. The Syriac 
chronicle of 819 places the event in 579/80, the chronicle of 1234 in 
580/1. Greatrex and Lieu 2002: 165. 
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Theophylact Simocatta observes that in 585 Philippicus 
began studying the tactical manuals with a view to 
imitating the Scipionic strategy of the ‘indirect approach’ 
that had led to the failure of Hannibal’s enterprise in Italy 
during the Second Punic War, but the contemporary use 
of this method actually went back to the first year of 
Maurice’s command as magister militum of Oriens in 
578, well before Philippicus took charge.'*° Some of the 
modern concepts seen in the resultant improvement in 
Roman operational technique include standing on the 
operational defensive till attacked, followed by active 
defence and rapid exploitation, tactical envelopment in 
particular engagements, attacking the economic basis of 
the enemy’s war effort by depopulating his agricultural 
lands, and applying the principle of concentration 
consciously before engaging in a general battle.” 


The full application of this system can be seen in the 
campaign of 586, culminating in the battle of the 
Solachon plain. The Roman army under Philippicus 
magister militum per Orientem moved out of winter 
quarters to Mambrathon — apparently its assembly point 
— and from there advanced to a site known as ‘Bibas’. 
He undoubtedly concentrated the moirai or droungoi of 
the duces of several provinces there, those of Syria- 
Euphratesia, Phoenice Libanensis, Osrhoene and 
Mesopotamia, in addition to the organic troops of his 
command, all or most of whom were cavalry billeted in 
the vicinity of Antioch, having at his disposal some fifty 
arithmoi, most of them probably near full strength.'”* If 
so, Philippicus’ army may have numbered in the range of 
20,000 men. It also included formations of limitanei, like 
the legio IV Parthica from Beroea-Aleppo in Syria I.'” 


The location of ‘Bibas’ has been hotly disputed, and its 
correct identification affects our understanding of the 
initial movements of the Philippicus and the Sasanid 
commander the Kardarigan. Dillemann has identified 
‘Bibas’ as Bebasa on the Bouron river, lying some 50 km. 
due south of Dara. If this were correct, Philippicus would 
have moved his army south-eastward, threatening to 
advance along the old Roman military road in the 
direction of Singara, but also leaving him in an exposed 
position in case the Sasanid army assembling near Dara 
and Nisibis moved westward in the direction of 
Osrhoene.'*? In accordance with this reconstruction, 
Philippicus’ advance would have been a feint to draw the 
Sasanid main body southward along the Bouron river and 


126 See below. 

127 Applications of these principles discussed below include operational 
defensive followed by offensive operations (battle of the Solachon 
plain, 586), attacking the enemy’s economic potential (Maurice’s raid 
against the territory of Nisibis, 578), and concentration (advance against 
the Sasanid rebel Bahram in territory of Nanisenes, 591). 

128 The figures for the number of available arithmoi here are estimates, 
based on the force structure outlined in the Notitia Dignitatum. See 
above, note 15. 

12 On limitanei, see the remarks of Whitby 1995: 68-74. 

B0 Simocatta puts Bibas on the Arzamon river, but according to 
Dilleman this is a mistake for Bebasa on the Bouron. Dilleman 1962: 
294. 
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away from Dara, to tire it out in the mid-summer aridity 
of Beth ‘Arabaye, and perhaps to create an opportunity to 
retake Dara.'*' After successfully drawing the enemy 
southward, Philippicus would then have pulled back the 
army to a site near the spurs of Tur ‘Abdin where, as 
Theophylact Simocatta indicates, he fortified a camp on 
high ground above the steppe; it probably lay to the east 
of the Arzamon river in the vicinity of Apadna.'” Whitby 
offers a much simpler interpretation, grounded on 
identifying ‘Bibas’ as Tell Bes, the southernmost site in 
the quadrilateral it forms with Monocarton-Tiberiopolis, 
Apadna and Solachon. If this identification is correct, the 
withdrawal from ‘Bibas’ to the camp near Apadna would 
have covered only a few kilometres, a more plausible 
sequence of events in view of the arid and hot summer 
than the one proposed by Dillemann. Whitby’s 
explanation also has the advantage being more consistent 
with Theophylact Simocatta’s account, which is here 
based on official or semi-official sources of information. 


Probably on the strength of intelligence provided by 
ubiquitous scouts, Philippicus calculated that the Sasanid 
army was a large one, and eager for battle. The Apadna 
position was designed to observe the movement of the 
Sasanid army on the steppe and threaten its northern flank 
if it made for the Arzamon river to water its horses and 
replenish the water skins carried by the Persian soldiery. 
The torrent known as Karin Su or Nahr al-Awaydi, lying 
roughly midway between the Arzamon and Bouron, had 
apparently gone dry by this time of the summer. As it 
turned out, all Philippicus had to do to confront the 
enemy was to move south-eastward down a shallow 
declivity in the direction of the Persian advance. It 
offered an easy approach to the eventual site of the battle 
at Solachon (present-day Salah), lying some 8 km. to the 
southeast. If retreat became necessary, the Roman army 
could follow the same route back to its source of water on 
the high ground near Apadna, continue to cover the 
steppe and the upper crossings of the river, and block the 
southern approaches to Tir ‘Abdin.'*? The selection of 
this ground seems to have been carefully considered in 
light of the possibilities for manoeuvre and obtaining 
water, and in light of the aggressiveness of the 
Kardarigan. Philippicus waited in this position for three 
days, and then occupied the position at Solachon, all the 
while being informed of the direction being taken by 
Persian army. In its initial stages the operation was seen 
as a defensive one, but the outcome of the battle allowed 
a rapid exploitation of the victory into Sasanid 
Arbayistan. An analysis of course of the battle lies in the 
realm of tactics rather than operations, but it makes a 


8! Tt is unknown if the Sasanid main body took the bait and marched 
southward. 

' The three march stages taken by the Kardarigan’s army suggest that 
the Persians marched south as far as Bebasa, in the vicinity of Tell 
Cahker Bazar, then proceeded diagonally toward the northwest in the 
direction of Apadna, a distance of as many as 50 km., finding very little 
water along the route. Dilleman 1962: 293 (Fig. XX XVIII), 295. See 
below. 

133 This is evident from Dilleman 1962: 55, Fig. VI. 
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useful study to see how a Roman tactical success 
increasingly became the basis of operational exploitation 
between 576-590. This had become a regular feature of 
Roman operational doctrine by the time the Strategikon 
was drafted ca. 600. 


There were a great many features of the ecology and 
human-built infrastructure of Roman Armenia, 
Mesopotamia and Syria that favoured the operational 
movements of the field armies and slowed them down 
(‘friction’).'** Factors in the organisation and command 
of the armies had both negative and positive effects 
(‘genius’ or the lack thereof). Commanders with 
aggressive yet genial personalities like Philippicus 
succeeded in overriding the inertia of troops in their 
winter quarters and motivating them to ride to the army’s 
concentration points in a timely way. If the year’s 
expedition involved raiding Sasanid territory and ended 
in operational failure, the commander’s character and 
personality enabled the army to maintain its cohesion 
while retiring under enemy pressure, as happened during 
the dangerous retreat from Arzanene in 586. 


Among the operational tools and methods that enabled 
imperial commanders to overcome friction during the 
offensive operations of 578-591 was the network of pre- 
363 Roman military highways that now lay in Sasanid 
territory, extending from Nisibis eastward to Bezabde on 
the Tigris, and another which crossed the river, running in 
a south-easterly direction towards the lower course of the 
Greater Zab. Another Roman highway ran south, 
crossing Jabal Sinjar and reaching Singara; east of 
Singara it then divided into two routes, one of them 
reaching the Tigris near its confluence with the Greater 
Zab at Nimrūd, the other at Qal‘at Sharjat.'*’ The armies 
of Oriens and Armenia that operated with Khusrau II to 
suppress the rebellion of Bahram in the summer of 591 
must have made use of these latter routes. 


Fortresses and Manoeuvre 


The small towns and desert fortresses of the Euphrates 
steppe had to be kept in good repair as part of the process 
of operational manoeuvre. They provided a framework of 
installations that could be used by individual cavalry 
squadrons as points d’appui for manoeuvre behind the 
frontier. They had the multiple functions of serving as 
refuges for the rural population, protective sites for 
Roman cavalry squadrons who found themselves 
outnumbered by advancing Persian forces or raiding 
Lakhmid Arabs, and refuges for defeated Roman 
forces.'** The relative density of these installations varied 


134 Clausewitz 1976: 119-121. See also Heuser 2002: 88f. 

135 Clausewitz 1976: 100-112. Heuser 2002: 72-74. 

6 Dillemann 1962: Fig. XXIX (p. 213), Feuille X (facing p. 135). 
Lightfoot 1983. 

17 Dillemann 1962 Fig. XVIII (p. 149). Cf. Poidebard 1939: Planche 
CXL. 

138 The larger fortresses were of course the focal points of the Roman 
civil administration. On functions, see Gregory 1997: 70-99. 
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throughout the region, their occupation being largely 
dependent on the presence of water supplies during the 
arid summers. Particularly large concentrations of these 
kastra existed in the Jabal Hass district of Syria I, and 
along the Euphrates and Khabur basins.” Fortresses 
elsewhere were dependent on springs for their water 
supplies, or made use of barrages to accumulate standing 
water, which might then be fed to the fortress by a system 
of underground or surface channels. A good example 
of this is seen in the patrician John son of Domentiolus 
supervision of the refurbishment of the water supply (viz. 
cisterns) and conduits (b8poxeia) at Dara in 567.'"! 
There was a particularly large set of installations at Khan 
al-Manqūra near Jabal Rawad ca. 100 km. northeast of 
Damascus, on the route to Palmyra, and thereafter to Sura 
and Circesium on the Euphrates.'** Numerous rural 
cisterns and artificial wells (Opéata) are known to have 
existed in the parts around Dara and Mardin, some of 
them regular installations constructed with large 
limestone blocks." There is not much in the way of 
epigraphic and literary evidence to corroborate the 
functions of small fortresses directly, but what survives is 
quite revealing. 


The raids directed into Arzanene after the battle of the 
Solachon plain in 586 were not uniformly successful. 
During the retirement phase Philippicus’ troops came 
under pressure from Persian troops defending the 
province, when a sudden panic affected the army after the 
siege of Chlomoron was abandoned.'“* Even the 
existence of the Roman-controlled kastron of Aphumon 
on the Redwan river could not stop the rout, and the panic 
did not fully evaporate until after the army had crossed 
the Tigris: 


On the following day [Philippicus] reached Amida, 
after losing much of his force, since the Persians were 
harrying the rear of the Roman force. The general, 
whose hopes had been dashed, restored the forts 
below Mount Izala [Tir ‘Abdin], and furthermore 
repaired the old forts which had been neglected and 
had broken down with the passage of time and war; 
one of these forts was called Phathakon, the other 
Alaleisos, and he stationed garrisons in them, 
organising the control of Mount Izala from there. 


8° Poidebard 1939: passim. Mouterde and Poidebard 1945: passim. 
Monchambert 1984. Fuller 1988-89: 279-290. 

14 Calvet andGeyer 1992. 

141 Menander Protector, Fr. 9 (Blockley 1985: 96-99). Ioannes 81, PLRE 
IIIA: 672-674. 

142 Poidebard 1939: Planches XXIII-XXV. Gregory 1997: 213-216. 

18 Simocatta, Hist. II 5. 6 (Whitby and Whitby 1986: 49). It would be 
useful to know more about the archaeology of wells in Osrhoene and 
Roman Mesopotmia. Cf. Dillemann 1962: 62f, 172, etc. Much of our 
knowledge of this comes from sources of the Islamic period. 

144 Simocatta, Hist. II 9. 1-16. 

145 Simocatta, Hist. II 9. 16-17 (with minor adaptations from Whitby and 
Whitby 1986: 56). 
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These fortresses seem to have been located on the lower 
slopes of Tir ‘Abdin facing Persia,'“® like Matzaron, 
where ‘the men under Theodore and Andrew restored 
Matzaron (this was also a fort) which had become 
antiquated in the course of time’. The walls of 
Phathakon and Alaleisos had been damaged in the course 
of Persian attacks against them, perhaps dating from the 
Persian operations during siege of Dara in 573.'* 
Philippicus’ troops were demoralised and ‘beaten’, after 
losing many of their comrades during a retreat that 
initially was took place in chaos over rough terrain.'*” It 
is doubtful that they served as permanent garrisons in 
Phathakon and Alaleisos: their task was more probably a 
temporary one, to rebuild the fortresses’ walls and cover 
the approaches to Tur ‘Abdin in case the Persians raided 
Roman Mespotamia. Philippicus felt he could safely put 
his broken and de-horsed cavalry — probably provincial 
arithmoi of the dux Mespotamiae — to work on practical 
tasks, counting on them to stay in their positions behind 
partly demolished walls and lying on high ground until 
they recovered from the depressing effects of the retreat. 
They will have had an important role to play in future 
operations, once rested and brought up to strength. 


A contrasting example of fortified towns and kastra 
suggesting their importance and principal functions is 
seen in an inscription from the citadel gate of Anasartha- 
Theodoropolis in the Jabal Hass district in Syria I 
plausibly dated to 594/5, a few years after the conclusion 
of the war: '°° 


(Cross) Jesus. Emmanuel. (Cross) [---] God of all. 
[A city] which scorned the inroad of barbarians by the 
gifts of empire now sets up on its gates [the names of] 
its benefactors: the saviour Christ, the victorious 
sovereigns, the all-praiseworthy [phylarch of the 
Ghassanids?], the Praetorian Prefects, [---] its most 
holy bishop, [---] the most glorious engineer, in the 
month of Gorpiaios of the year <90>6 [of the Seleucid 
era] in the thirteenth indiction. (Cross) 


The inscription suggests that an enemy army besieged the 
town on at least one occasion between ca. 574-591, 
perhaps during Adarmahan’s advance against Antioch in 
late 573, and perhaps again thereafter at the hands of the 
Lakhmid Arabs of al-Hira who were allies of the Sasanid 
regime. 


Roman commanders were at least in theory interested in 
capturing or building small forts in enemy territory, 
sometimes for the purpose of isolating large fortified 





146 T deduce this from Dillemann 1962: 230f. 

147 Simocatta, Hist. Il 18. 7 (Whitby and Whitby 1986: 69 and note 47). 
For a different interpretation, see Whitby 1988: 283, who puts the repair 
of the forts in a different locality and has fewer doubts about the 
effectiveness of these troops. 

148 See previous note. 

' Simocatta, Hist. II 9. 5-6. 

15° The editors of JGLS 288 favour a date of 594/5. See also Prentice 
1908 (AAES IM): no. 318. For photos of the site, see Mouterde and 
Poidebard 1945: Plates XXXI-XXXII. 
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towns. This has already been seen in the case of Nisibis. 
It is difficult to say whether this was an established 
operational principle or one dictated by opportunism and 
circumstance. During the investment of the Sasanid town 
of Chlomoron in Arzanene in 586 in the exploitation 
phase after the successful battle of the Solachon plain, 
Philippicus entertained a proposal from two Christian 
Armenian grandees:'”! 


‘General, if you wish the Romans to get control of 
Arzanene, we will show you some places that are 
particularly impregnable because they are supported 
by their strong position. The course of good counsel 
enjoins that forts be built’. ... Their words were not 
inconsistent with the general’s intentions, for the 
director of the Roman camp was eager to acquire 
places of this very type, but had meantime out of 
uncertainty restrained the enterprise by delaying the 
investigation. So... he dispatched his second-in- 
command Heraclius, and also sent the guides with 
him to the strong point. 


The reconnaissance was thus entrusted to a senior officer 
and about twenty men who could be counted on to 
estimate the suitability of the reported places for erecting 
fortifications, maintaining troops and assisting the 
blockade of Chlomoron, including the availability of 
stone and timber, water sources and its position relative 
to the Roman camp. 


The sources contain two extended narratives about 
Roman military operations, one of them in the 
ecclesiastical history of John of Ephesus, the other in 
Theophylact Simocatta’s Oecumenical History. It is 
necessary to trace the course of these expeditions in some 
detail, to get some understanding of how the Roman 
military planners managed their assets in manpower and 
equipment, supplied the army’s needs once it was in 
movement and how they overcame the technological and 
environmental effects of ‘friction’ to achieve a successful 
outcome for the strategic aims of the regime in 
Constantinople. It must be remembered that planning 
operations lay primarily in the hands of the magister 
militum per Orientem, in those of his senior subordinate, 
the lieutenant-general, who was often commander the 
offensive wing of the field army, the right meros or 
tourma, and to some extent in those of his junior 
colleague, the magister militum per Armeniam. The latter 
relationship was fraught with rivalries because, as it 
seems, the commander of the Armenian troops was 
constantly seeking to raise the reputation of his command 
organisation vis-à-vis that of Oriens, and because his 
command may well have consisted of large numbers of 
native troops who had an inferior ‘tone’ compared to 
those of Oriens. 


'S! Simocatta, Hist. II 7. 9-11 (adapted from Whitby and Whitby 1986: 
52 and notes). 
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Defensive operations in Cappadocia and Armenia I-II 
in 576 


Khusrau I’s campaign in eastern Asia Minor was an 
extension of operations into Armenia after the truce 
negotiated in 575, which banned further operations in 
Syria and Euphratesia for three years.'** These provinces 
had been depopulated, and in consequence Tiberius 
Constantine issued a law ca. April 575 granting a twenty- 
five percent remission on taxes in specie to the 
provincials of the empire, with certain additional 
remissions to the people of Osrhoene, Mesopotamia and 
the Black Sea dependencies.'*? These measures extended 
as far south as Roman Arabia, where a papyrus of Petra 
indicates a twenty-five percent reduction in the annual 
indiction.'** Khusrau took the decision to lead the army 
himself.” He advanced westward past Dvin-Karin, the 
administrative capital of the Sasanid province of Armin 
(Persarmenia), reaching the headwaters of the Araxes 
river.” After crossing the Araxes-Euphrates portage he 
besieged Erzerum-Theodosiopolis (present-day 
Erzurum), but failed to take the city. After this, 
Khusrau followed the network of Roman highways 
leading in the direction of Caesarea, provincial capital of 
Cappadocia I and location of an important fabrica for 
Roman cavalry equipment.'** Caesarea was also a station 
on the main route across Asia Minor ending at Samosata 
on the Euphrates along which large contingents of new 
troops, including the Langobardi and other western 
barbarians being recruited by Caesar Tiberius 
Constantine, were likely to have begun reaching Oriens 
that year.'*’ These troops would have been designated the 
Tiberianoi along with their ethnic name (e.g. Skythai 
Tiberianoi), a system of unit nomenclature that dated 
from the time of Justinian.’ 


The aims of Khusrau’s expedition are difficult to 
determine when considered in light of the practical 
difficulties of operating along the Araxes-Euphrates 
route. Whether or not Khusrau’s advance had a pre- 
emptive aim, he may well have been motivated by a 
pragmatic desire to reclaim the prestige his regime had 
lost in Armenia after the rebellion of 571.'°' If Khusrau 


152 Whitby 1988: 259-261. 

153 For a translation of the law, see Appendix II below. 

154 Frösén, Arjava and Lehtinen 2002 (P.Petra I): no. 10. 

155 See Whitby 1994. 

156 N, Garsoian, Duin, in Kazhdan 1991: 665f. 

157 N. Garsoian, Theodosioupolis, in Kazhdan 1991: 2054. 

'8 Notitia Dignitatum Or. XI 26. R. P. Harper, Caesarea, in Stillwell 
1976: 182. 

15 Ps_-Joshua, Chronicle § 57 (Trombley and Watt 2000: note 332). On 
the fortifications of Samosata: Gregory 1997: 124-127. 

16 Five cavalry squadrons were recruited from the Germanic Vandals 
and sent to Oriens in the 530s. They were known as the Joustinianoi 
Bandiloi. De Bellis TI 14. 17-18. A numerus known as the felices 
Persoarminii is reported in Italy. Grosse 1920: 278. 

16l Whitby 1988: 264. Khusrau I’s predilection for pre-emptive attacks 
and operational manoeuvre is evident in his decision to break the three- 
year truce of 575 several days before its expiry, sometime between 
June-August 578. Menander Protector, Fr. 23.1 (Blockley 1985: 198f. 
and notes 200, 271). He may also have challenged traditional Sasanid 
taboos about the start of the campaigning season, for the Persians it 
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really believed that the Roman armies were in no 
condition to resist invasion, he may initially have planned 
the operation of 576 as an opportunistic, limited liability 
raid. The early date of the advance corroborates this, for 
the Persian campaigning season did not normally begin 
till after mid-summer.'® Khusrau’s decision to advance 
into Roman Armenia after his failure to capture Erzerum- 
Theodosiopolis meant, however, that should he suffer a 
reverse, his communications would be threatened in any 
retreat. This is precisely how the operation turned out, 
suggesting once again that the Persian king was relying 
on surprise to catch the Romans with their defences 
down. These events took place in the late winter and early 
spring of 576. 


Roman observers thought the Sasanid army quite large, 
and it seems possible that Khusrau could have drawn 
sufficient supplies along the route of the expedition. '® He 
undoubtedly waited till there was sufficient grazing for 
cavalry horses, pack animals and other beasts before 
beginning the advance. He is furthermore likely to have 
endeavoured to get the jump on the Roman defences 
before Justinian, magister militum per Orientem, could 
draw upon the arithmoi of Osrhoene, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Euphratesia and Phoenice Libanensis then in 
winter quarters and concentrate them into a field army. It 
is therefore quite possible to suggest that Khusrau began 
his concentration and then march into Armenia even 
before the spring thaw.'™ 


Justinian would have begun his march westward to cut 
off Khusrau’s advance once that latter was known to be 
moving in the direction of Caesarea.’ It is unknown 
how much of the army of Oriens Justinian had him, but 
his presence near Amida suggests that he could at least 
have drawn on the provincial moirai of Osrhoene, 
Mesopotamia and Syria-Euphratesia, plus the organic 
troops of his command, who had their winter quarters in 
Antioch.'® The provincial cavalry of Armenia I and II 
would undoubtedly have remained near their winter 
quarters to protect the towns and fortresses of western 
Armenia pending the arrival of the army of Oriens. The 
magister militum per Armeniam plays a peculiarly silent 
role both in Theophylact Simocatta’s semi-official 





normally began in August or September, although spring attacks were 
always a possibility. Inostracev 1926: 32, note 1. Cf. Khusrau I’s 
surprise attack on Euphratesia and Syria I and II in March 540, which 
stuck to the west bank of the Euphrates, thus avoiding the more usual 
invasion route via Nisibis into Mesopotamia and Osrhoene. Procopius, 
De Bellis II 5. 1. Of the Nisibis route Procopius observes: ‘[Until 531] 
[the Persians had] always staged their invasions from here (€v0évde)’. 
De Bellis 1 17. 25. See also Procopius, De Bellis 123. 15. 

' Thostrancev 1926: 32, note 1 (without references). 

1&8 John of Ephesus, HE VI (Payne Smith 1860: 392), who puts the size 
of the army at 120,000. It was certainly possible to move large armies 
along the Araxes, to judge from the Roman campaign there in 542/3. 
Trombley 2005: 404-411. 

164 Whitby 1988: 264. 

16 For sites and maps of the theatre of operations, see Ramsay 1890: 
map at pp. 266-267. Hild and Restle 1981: large folding maps. 

' The praetorium of the magister militum per Orientem was located 
inside the fortifications of Antioch. Malalas, Chronographia XVII 14. 
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version of events and in John of Ephesus’ statements, 
which reflect the views of middle-ranking imperial 
bureaucrats. There seems to have been endemic ill feeling 
between the magistri militum of the two commands, 
possibly because of the need to operate defensively and 
protect the infrastructure of towns and fortresses along 
both sides of the boundary dividing their respective 
jurisdictions. In summarising operations up to the battle 
of Melitene, John of Ephesus observes:'®” 


And had it not been for the envy and divisions which 
existed among the Roman generals, and prevented 
their acting in unison, they might utterly have 
destroyed both [Khusrau] and his army: for all that 
was necessary for this was that they should arrange 
for a common plan of operations, and with their 
several divisions surround him. As it was, the 
Persians advanced against Justinian the patrician, son 
of Germanus, and Justinian was afraid and fled the 
encounter; and his fellow generals did nor join him or 
come to his support. And when the king and his army 
saw this, they took courage and were emboldened to 
attack and set fire to the city of Melitene. 


It is also possible that Justinian found it difficult to 
persuade the dux Euphratensis et Syriae and dux 
Phoenicae Libanensis to respond to the invasion with all 
their forces. The duces, fearing imperial censure if the 
truce of 575 proved to be a ruse and the provinces under 
their jurisdiction were raided once again, may have 
insisted on keeping back some or all of their forces. 


Whatever the difficulties of co-operation between the two 
commands, the defensive operations were an unqualified 
success. The road network of eastern Anatolia passes 
through numerous defiles.'°* No matter which way the 
Sasanid army probed along these routes, Roman 
detachments, perhaps at times the entire force of a 
provincial moira or droungos, blocked the routes, 
evidently skirmishing with the Sasanid cavalry when it 
became necessary and taking advantage of the natural 
defensive features of the terrain like rivers fed by melting 
snow and using hilltop refuges as positions from which to 
attack the rear of passing Sasanid formations. The 
instructions given for defensive operations against enemy 
incursions in the Strategikon of Maurice (ca. 600) are 
consistent with this and are perhaps based in part on the 
lessons of the campaign of 576, involving manoeuvre and 
concentration:'” 


If an enemy force attacks our territory, if it is superior 
in strength or even equal to ours, particularly at the 
beginning of the invasion, one must be sure not to 
engage in a pitched battle. One should instead 
carefully set ambushes by day or night, block his 
route of march (tàs ôðoinopeias Eudpdooety), 


167 John of Ephesus, HE VI 8 (adapted from Payne Smith 1860: 395). 
168 These are fully described in Anderson 1897. 
'© Maurice, Strategikon X 2, lines 1-8, 15-18. 
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seize strong points beforehand [and] destroy supplies 
ahead of him. If it seems right, one should attack as 
the enemy is turning about and leaving our territory... 
One must above all keep the army intact and 
unbeaten. By keeping to this principle, it will not be 
easy for the enemy to besiege the fortifications or 
disperse his forces to plunder the countryside, for he 
will be under observation and will suspect that [our] 
army will concentrate (ovveotavat) [against him]. 


The insubstantial nature of the battle descriptions in the 
sources for the campaign of 576 is suggestive of small 
engagements. It is also possible that the mountainous 
terrain made it difficult for the Roman commander to 
supply concentrations of troops larger than a provincial 
moira. It is clear that the separate Roman forces, 
operating under Justinian’s and possibly his Armenian 
colleague’s instructions, engaged in blocking tactics in 
the defiles. John of Ephesus somewhat repetitive 
language is suggestive of this:'”” 


When [the Roman forces] met him, and drew up in 
order for battle, [Khusrau] was alarmed, and would 
not give [battle], but marched toward another city. 
And [the Roman forces] also hastened there, and 
threw themselves in his way, and repulsed him from 
there also. And as they had made trial of his army, 
their own courage grew, and they despised him. And 
as he saw that matters were not advancing according 
to his wish, he marched towards the mountains on the 
northern frontier [of Mesopotamia?] towards 
Cappadocia, with the intention of attacking Caesarea. 
But when the Roman armies saw this, they also 
marched there, and arrived before him, and posted 
themselves in his way, and met him in the mountains 
of Cappadocia, and stopped his further progress, and 
would not let him pass over. 


It is evident that the Roman forces’ hard marching to seal 
off the Sasanids’ routes of advance improved their morale 
and toughness and, as John of Ephesus indicates, raised 
doubts in Khusrau’s mind about the soundness of the 
operational plan. The historian also indicates that it was 
the Zoroastrian priests in the imperial camp who advised 
the king to shift his direction of advance toward the 
northwest, enabling him to capture Sebastea,'’! and adds: 
‘[Khusrau] could take neither booty nor captives, because 
the whole land had fled before him’.'”” 


This observation in strikingly confirmed in another well- 
informed and near contemporary account of the campaign 
of 576, that of the biographer of Eutychius patriarch of 
Constantinople, who had founded a monastery on the 
estates he owned in the Helenopontus. Large numbers of 
residents from Nikopolis (Armenia I), Neocaesarea 
(Pontus Polemoniacus), Zela and Komana 


17 John of Ephesus, HE VI 8 (adapted from Payne Smith 1860: 392). 
171 Sebasteia, Hild and Restle 1981: 274-276. 
172 John of Ephesus, HE VI 8 (Payne Smith 1860: 393). 
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(Helenopontus) and other towns, including the population 
of their territories, migrated westward, often following 
the valleys of the Lycus and Iris rivers, in the direction of 
Amasea, the metropolis of Helenopontus and best 
defended town of the region.'” These folk were fed from 
the grain reserves of Eutychius’ monastery there.'”* It can 
be said without doubt that one of Justinian’s most 
important operational aims was the protection of the 
urban and rural population in the interior of Asia Minor 
from Sasanid captive hunting, to prevent them suffering 
the same disaster that befell Mesopotamia and Syria I and 
I in 573. 


The Sasanid army’s thrust in the direction of Amasea was 
a gesture of despair in the midst of the Roman forces 
building up on the road network along its flanks:'”° 


And when [Khusrau] saw that [the Roman armies] 
had surrounded him, and were pressing upon him 
from all sides, he was compelled to flee in haste to the 
mountains, leaving behind him his camp, and all the 
equipage... [There follows an inventory of the 
contents of the camp.] 


Khusrau therefore retired in the direction of Melitene, the 
provincial capital of Armenia II, which the Sasanids 
burned down, presumably after its population had been 
evacuated ahead of the enemy advance.' An 
engagement was fought there according to both 
Theophylact Simocatta and John of Ephesus.” If the 
Sasanid force was as close to disintegration as John of 
Ephesus suggests, it is likely that Justinian would have 
employed stand-off tactics involving the use of archery, 
and have resorted to shock action only as a last resort. His 
operational aim was to escort Khusrau’s army out of 
Roman territory in such a way as to minimise damage to 
the provincial infrastructure. If this could be done by 
avoiding a general engagement, so much the better for 
Roman interests. John of Ephesus drew the basic details 
of the engagement from an account given by the official 
interpreters, who would have been soldiers (possibly 
protectores) accompanying the Roman army from the 
staff of the magister officiorum.” The engagement and 





13 Komana, Hild and Restle 1981: 208f. R. P. Harper, Nikopolis, in 
Stillwell 1976: 626. D. R. Wilson, Amaseia, Neocaesarea, and Zela, in 
Stillwell 1976: 47, 620, 999. 

"4 Eustratius, Vita S. Eutychii: 2344B-D. For the institutional context, 
seeTrombley 1985: 53f. For the extent of the evacuation, see maps 
listed in note 165 above. 

175 John of Ephesus, HE VI 8 (adapted from Payne Smith 1869: 393). 

'6 Melitene, Hild and Restle 1981: 233-237. Gregory 1997: 49-53. 

177 The difficulty with Simocatta’s account of the battle is that is reads 
more like a ‘battle piece’ than a report about an actual battle, his 
rendition of Justinian’s pre-battle speech being longer than his account 
of the actual engagement. The main characteristic of the ‘battle piece’ is 
the oversimplification of human behaviour through the use of 
‘collective images’. Keegan 1976: 36-46, esp. 39f. 

178 See Menander Protector, Fragment 6.1 (Blockley 1985: 76f.), where 
I infer that the interpreters were immediate subordinates of Peter 
Patricius the magister officiorum. 
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subsequent exploitation of the Roman victory took this 


course: ve 


1. The opposing armies drew up opposite each other on 
the plain east of Melitene ‘at some distance from it’. 
The armies approached each other closely, but stood 
in their ranks ‘from morning until the sixth hour’. 

In the early afternoon, the three Roman interpreters 
rode out defiantly between the armies, spurring their 
horses and wheeling, all this a high speed. Their aim 
was evidently to ascertain Khusrau’s intentions. 
After another delay, Khusrau is reported to have sent 
a message indicating: ‘There can be no battle today, 
for the time has passed’. 

During the night the Sasanid army retreated to the 
Euphrates, which was six miles to its rear. 

Upon realising what was happening, Romans 
attacked the retiring Persians — it is not clear 
whether on the same night or the following morning 
— and destroyed about half the enemy’s troops, all 
of whom appear to have been cavalry. 

Khusrau retired into Sasanid Arzanene, possibly 
crossing the Tigris bridges near Amida. 

The Sasanid king ordered that all Roman villages 
along the retirement route be burned down. 

Khusrau led the remnants of his forces into the Karch 
mountains. 

Justinian led the Roman forces into Beth ‘Arabaye 
and Khuzistan, raiding to within a hundred Roman 
miles of Ctesiphon. 


10. 


John of Ephesus attributes Khusrau’s caution on the day 
of battle to the demoralisation of the Sasanid troops. It is 
more probable, however, that Khusrau was following 
conventional operational doctrine in awaiting the Roman 
attack. The Sasanid tactical manual quoted in the Ayin- 
name observes: '*° 


And let the captain take care that the rays of the sun 
and wind should be from the rear of his army. And let 
him not enter into action with the army unless in case 
of extreme necessity and being in such a position 
when the battle cannot be avoided. And if that 
happens, let the captain try <to> protract the battle to 
the end of the day. 


Another text recommends that the engagement should be 
put off as long as possible; but if it could not be avoided, 
the fight should take place towards the end of day.'*’ It 
may well be that Khusrau conducted the battle of 
Melitene ‘by the book,’ even as regards aligning his 
battle formation with the rising sun to its rear, for the 
army was in enemy territory and the level of risk was 
therefore much greater.” Justinian’s force had 
sufficiently destroyed the cohesion of Khusrau’s army 





' John of Ephesus, HE VI 9-10 (Payne Smith 1960: 396-99). 

180 Tnostrancev 1926: 14. 

181 Tnostrancev 1926: 29. 

182 This principle is acknowledged at Maurice, Strategikon X 2, lines 8- 
14. 
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during its retirement into Arzanene so as to permit 
conducting raids against what Theophylact Simocatta 
calls ‘the interior of Babylonia’ (viz. Beth ‘Arabaye, Beth 
‘Aramaye and Asuristan) and to winter there, re-entering 
Roman territory in the spring of 577.'% 


Operational manoeuvre in the expedition to lake 
Urmiah in June-July 591 


The longest operational march of the Persian War took 
place in the spring and summer of 591. This expedition 
had a clear political purpose, to overthrow the rebel 
Bahram and restore Khusrau II Abarwiz to the Persian 
throne.'** The political circumstances were complex; 
some of Maurice’s advisers opposed the intervention, 
recommending instead that it better served the Roman 
interests for the Sasanid state to sink into civil war. This 
operation brought together perhaps the largest number of 
Roman troops since the campaign against Dvin in 
Sasanid Armenia in sixth indiction (1 September 542 to 
31 August 543), which had involved all the troops of the 
magistri militum per Orientem and per Armeniam, and 
possibly some praesental troops. The same two 
commands participated in the campaign of 591. It was 
also an allied operation, involving the Persian forces that 
Khusrau II had been able to pull together from the Nisibis 
military district during his stay inside the frontiers of the 
empire. Narses, magister militum per Orientem, was 
commander of the senior Roman formation and held 
overall command, with John Mystacon magister militum 
per Armeniam and his troops at his disposal.'*® The 
armies of Oriens and Armenia may hypothetically have 
numbered as many as 20-30,000 in all.'*’ In practice, 
however, the cavalry squadrons must have been under 
strength because of casualties, sickness and lack of 
combat training and experience among the new recruits. 
A fair number of troops may have been left behind to 
police the provinces that their duces were charged with 
protecting. It is unknown how many arithmoi were 
disposed by the magister militum of Armenia. A cautious 


183 Simocatta, Hist. III 15. 1-2. 

' Bahram 2 (Chobin), and Chosroes II Parwez, PLRE IIIA: 166f., 306- 
308. Riedlberger 1998. (non vidi). Frendo 1989 (non vidi). On the routes 
taken during the campaign, see Minorsky 1944: 244-248. 

185 On this, Trombley 2005: 406. It has been suggested that the 
campaign in fact took place in the late autumn or early winter of sixth 
indiction (542/3). Kislinger and Stathakopoulos 1999. In my view the 
assigned date might still remain in 543, but this position cannot be 
sustained without further analysis of the chronology of the events 
surrounding the impact of the bubonic plague on the morale and battle- 
worthiness of the Persian army in 543, and of the administrative 
complications following on Belisarius’ dismissal as magister militum of 
Oriens and his replacement by Martinus. Unfortunately Kislinger and 
Stathakopoulos did not include these issues in their analysis. 

186 Simocatta, Hist. V 5. 3. Mystacon served as magister militum per 
Armeniam in 589-91. Johannes qui et Mystacon, PLRE IIIA: 679-81. 
Narses served as magister militum per Orientem 591-603. Narses 10, 
PLRE IIIB: 933-935. 

187 The magister militum of Oriens could have drawn on as many as ca. 
60 arithmoi in this phase of the war, which at 300 men per squadron 
could have amounted to ca. 18,000 men. See note 15 above. 
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estimate of their numbers would be consistent with a 
Sasanid tradition embedded in a later Arabic source:'** 


An unheard of present was offered by Abarwiz to the 
king of Rim on account of the struggle against 
Bahram Chibin... [In response, Maurice] assisted 
him, sending twenty thousand horsemen, armed from 
head to foot, two million dinars to be paid to the 
troops, etc. 


There is no easy way of estimating the number of Sasanid 
troops participating, some of whom belonged to the 
cavalry levy of Nisibis and some of whom may have been 
ethnic allies. The Persian cavalry levy in previous 
operations of the war — probably drawn from the 
military districts adjoining Roman Mesopotamia — was 
around 12-15,000 men, and this may not be far off the 
number of troops Khusrau II raised in 591. Eighteen 
years earlier, in 573, Khusrau I is said to have brought 
23,000 cavalry to the siege of Dara. A reduction in the 
numbers of the Sasanid cavalry levy — if the figures are 
accurate — may be accounted to wartime attrition 
(casualties and disease) and the fact that a sizeable 
proportion of the available horsemen were partisans of 
Bahrām.'® Theophylact Simocatta’s estimate of 60,000 
men for the size of the combined Roman-Sasanid army 
must therefore be something of an exaggeration, but 
perhaps not an unreasonable one.'”’ Comentiolus, the 
previous commander of the troops of Oriens, was 
replaced shortly before the expedition after Khusrau 
accused him of delays, and in consequence of the king 
not having sufficient time to recruit allies." There may 
be something to the complaint, for Maurice extended a 
sizeable loan to the Sasanid king for this operation:'”” 


[Khusrau, waiting at Constantina] asked [emperor 
Maurice] to put a stop to delay among the allied 
forces and to assist with all speed, and that he be 
provided by the emperor with a financial endowment, 
guaranteeing to return the loan to the Romans once he 
had recovered his own kingdom. The Roman emperor 
bestowed on him the massive sum of money in 
addition to the military alliance. Then Khusrau wrote 
a receipt for the loan (yeipoypadnoas tO 


18 Abū ‘Uthman ‘Amr ibn Bhar al-Jahiz al-Basti, Kitab al-mahdsin 
wa'l-addad, in G. van Vloten (ed.), Le livre des beautés et des 
antithéses (Leiden 1898), 369-371, cited by Inostrancev 1926: 45f. 

' The figure comes from the Chronicle of 1234. Greatrex and Lieu 
2002: 147. Theophanes of Byzantium’s figure of 40,000 cavalry at the 
siege of Dara is surely nothing more than a wild estimate. Theophanes 
of Byzantium, Fr. 4 (Dindorf 1870: 448, lines 29-41). 

1 For a more optimistic view of this figure, see Howard-Johnston 
1995: 167. 

91 Simocatta, Hist. V 2. 7. It is reported that John Mystacon, magister 
militum. per Armeniam, jeered at Khusrau II’s tactical impulsiveness 
during the summer campaign of 591. Simocatta, Hist. V 15 .4. 
Comentiolus 1, PLRE INA: 321-325. This is undoubtedly a reflection of 
the Roman army’s increasingly effective operational and tactical 
methods that began with the training programme imposed by Maurice 
after his appointment as magister militum per Orientem in 578. 

12 Simocatta, Hist. V 2. 5-6 (adapted from Whitby-Whitby 1986: 134). 
On the links between the two monarchs, see Goubert 1949. 
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davetoua), dispatched it to Maurice and received 
abundant financial wealth; this he divided up among 
the attendant Persian forces. 


It was a sensible policy for the Roman commanders to let 
Persian troops, mercenaries and ethnic allies do most of 
the hard fighting, as will be seen. Although the Roman 
army was a large one, its main function may have been as 
a security and support force, to help Khusrau keep his 
heterogeneous and recently recruited troops in a 
concentrated body during the march phase of what was to 
prove a deep penetration of the Zagros mountains, in case 
any pitched battles arose and particularly if Bahram 
succeeded in achieving surprise. 


The assembly of the two Roman armies undoubtedly took 
time, from the standpoint of marching the cavalry 
squadrons from their towns and fortresses to the 
concentration point, and of collecting supplies and 
transporting them to supply dumps on the roads leading 
to ‘Ammudin on the frontier opposite Nisibis. A senior 
Persian officer named Sarames was also active in this 
task in the territories now controlled by Khusrau in 
Sasanid Arbayistan.'"? He seems to have deposited 
supplies along the old Roman military highway running 
eastward from Nisibis to Singara and on the west bank 
Tigris near its confluence with the Greater Zab river.'™* 
The expedition did not begin its advance into Persian 
territory until the wheat harvest began, most probably in 
late June and July.” 


The arithmoi of Oriens under Narses probably assembled 
at their usual point of concentration at Monocarton- 
Tiberiopolis south of Mt. Aisouma in Osrhoene. 
Theophylact Simocatta gives the stages of their 
subsequent advance. Narses’ force, accompanied by 
Dometianus metropolitan of Melitene, who was acting as 
Maurice’s political agent with plenipotentiary powers, 
took the Mardin-Dara-‘Ammudin highway to the frontier, 
repossessing Dara en route from the Persian garrison 
occupying it.” At one point, Dometianus threatened to 
cancel the expedition and order the Roman troops to 
retire to Tella-Constantina, because of Khusrau’s 
presumptuous behaviour in occupying the episcopal 
church and residence in Dara with his retinue. The 
completion of the operation was therefore probably not a 
foregone conclusion in the minds of Maurice and his 
advisers, being contingent on Khusrau’s good conduct. 


Khusrau’s retinue of guardsmen was undoubtedly 
augmented with regular Persian troops from Nisibis after 
its populace acclaimed him king. At other stages of the 
expedition, recruiting officers were sent out in advance to 
announce that the king was coming and had a large pay 
chest. Khusrau’s personal bodyguard of about 1,000 men 





'® Simocatta, Hist. V 5. 4. Sarames 2, PLRE IIIB: 1113. 

14 Simocatta, Hist. V 5. 4. 

15 ‘Early summer’. Simocatta, Hist. V 4. 3. 

1% The city was handed over with a grand gesture. Simocatta, Hist. V 3. 
10-11. 
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was made up of Roman personnel, possibly hired on the 
same principle as bucellarii, because he is said to have 
distrusted his own troops.” Theophylact’s narrative 
gives little information about the arrival of the ethnically 
Persian contingents; we are told that Khusrau dispatched 
2,000 troops under the command of the Mahbodh — 
undoubtedly cavalry — to advance by way of Singara on 
the royal cities of Seleukeia and Ctesiphon and seize the 
royal palaces.” There the Mahbodh was probably 
hoping to find personnel for Khusrau’s army, coined 
silver and bullion, weapons and agricultural supplies. ° 
This is apparent from Theophylact’s report on the 
difficulties that confronted the Mahbodh when he reached 
to vicinity of Seleukeia and Ctesiphon:*”” 


On approaching the royal cities he sent the overseer of 
the royal treasury a message that he should prepare a 
great supply of food and set aside a suitable grant of 
money, since the allied forces were converging on 
him in large numbers... And so the man invested with 
the care of the treasury showed the Mahbodh’s letter 
to the comptroller of the royal treasures, who had 
been left by Bahram at the capital... [In] the middle of 
the night [the comptroller] collected his soldiers, left 
Seleukeia and went to Ctesiphon... After occupying 
Ctesiphon, the Mahbodh took charge of the royal 
treasures... 


After Khusrau’s acclamation as king by the officials and 
people of Nisibis, Narses began to move the arithmoi of 
Oriens forward to Dara.” The advance of the army of 
Oriens into Persian territory began in late June or early 
July after a complimentary speech by Dometianus which 
concluded with the advice that Christ would be the 
soldiers’ principal commander ({pyrotpatnyoc). This 
was the precursor to a type of religious persuasion that 
became common in the wars of the seventh century.” 
Narses’ troops first camped in the territory of Nisibis 
where the Mygdon river provided an abundant supply of 
water, then advanced quickly to the Tigris, passing along 
the old Roman military highway through the territory of 
Singara, covering a distance of some 150 km. and 
reaching the river in three days.” The motive for this 
swift movement may have been concern about the effects 
of the extraordinarily hot summer weather typical of 
Mesopotamia on the Roman troops. It was undoubtedly 
remembered that this nearly ruined the campaign of 


197 Simocatta, Hist. V 5. 2. 

18 Simocatta, Hist. V 6. 7. Mebodes 3, PLRE IIIB: 870. 

1 The contents of the Sasanid palaces are known mainly from 
Theophanes’ account of Heraclius’ expedition which reached Dastagerd 
in December 627. Theophanes Confessor, Chronographia AM 6118: 
322, lines 1-16. 

20 Simocatta, Hist. V 6. 1-10 (adapted from Whitby-Whitby 1986: 
139f.). 

%1 Simocatta, Hist. V 3. 3. 

22? Simocatta, Hist. V 4. 15. E.g. Kitzinger 1954: 111f. Kaegi 2003: 
113f. 

203 Simocatta, Hist. V 5. 4. 
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541.°” The rapid advance to the Tigris also suggests that 
the army consisted mainly of cavalry. Here Narses and 
Khusrau waited for the arithmoi of John Mystacon, 
magister militum per Armeniam. The route that the latter 
took is unknown. Some think he took a route through 
Azerbaijan, passing round the northern edge of the 
Zagros mountains. One wonders in light of the Narses’ 
halting on the Tigris whether, after their initial 
concentration, the troops of Armenia could have followed 
a route near the east bank of the Tigris round Tur ‘Abdin 
to join the main army, accompanied by such ship-borne 
supply transport as was needed and by ethnic allies from 
Armenia and the Caucasus. Areobindus seems to have 
taken this route in a march round Tur ‘Abdin from 
Arzanene to the territory of Nisibis in July 504;°° the 
existence of a Roman military highway running along the 
east bank of the Tigris has been surmised.””° Theophylact 
Simocatta explicitly states that Narses actually delayed on 
the west bank of the Tigris while waiting for John 
Mysticon and the troops of Armenia to come up.”” This 
suggests that Mystacon was taking a route near that river 
and not through Atropatene. 


The first engagement, a battle of reconnaissance 
detachments, took place immediately, well before the 
arithmoi of Armenia had begun to come up. Khusrau is 
said to have sent 1,000 men from his personal bodyguard 
— undoubtedly his Roman-recruited bucellarii — across 
the Tigris to find the enemy main body and determine its 
strength. The river was fordable at this time, and would 
therefore have failed to provide a sufficient barrier if the 
enemy was close at hand and present in large numbers.””* 
Khusrau’s troops destroyed a Persian reconnaissance 
force led by a certain Bryzakios in a night attack on their 
camp.” Khusrau evidently gained information from 
captives about Bahram’s plans and persuaded Narses to 
advance at once, for with the destruction of Bryzacius’ 
force the enemy was potentially unaware of the Roman 
army’s presence.”'’ In achieving this success Khusrau 
was broadly following a set of operational and tactical 
principles set forth in the Sasanid tactical manual whose 
fragments are embedded in the epic Ayin-ndmeh, but here 
of course the executors were the Roman-Sasanid troops 
of his special guard:*"! 


And let the vanguards pass over even places and halt 
on heights, and not pass any locality without having 
explored the same minutely. And let the ambuscades 


24 Procopius, Wars II 19. 31-32. Desert warfare, in Margiotta 1996: 
281-287. 

205 Ds _-Joshua, Chronicle § 75 and note 440. 

20% Anderson 1897: Plate I (map). Simocatta, Hist. (Whitby and Whitby: 
138, note 20). 

207 Simocatta, Hist. V 5. 4. 

208 Simocatta, Hist. V 5. 6. 

20 Byzacius, PLRE IIIA: 251. 

210 Bryzacius’ captors mutilated him by cutting off his ears. It is 
uncertain whether he, or other men under his command, made the 
disclosures. 

211 Tnostrancev 1926: 14-16. I have adapted Bogdanov’s translation of 
Inostrancev’s original Russian text in the interest of clarity. 
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be laid behind cover and in unperceived places. And 
let iron traps [caltrops?] be placed in localities where 
a night attack is feared. And let the captain guard 
against news being spread about him, because in the 
spread of the same [lies] the destruction and ruin of 
the army... And let those attacking by night avail 
themselves for the attack [at a time when] the wind is 
blowing or the gushing of some river nearby is 
audible, because that is the most convenient [way] for 
the noise of their [approach] not to be heard, and [let 
them] avail themselves for the attack of [the hours of] 
midnight or the hour of greatest darkness... And it 
must be known that night-attacks are necessary in 
order to frighten and terrify the enemy; and let them 
abstain from gathering chattels of the enemy, from 
catching their mounts and from taking spoils. 


In this instance the Romano-Sasanid commander found it 
necessary to take captives for purposes of interrogation, 
in order to get clear intelligence about the movements of 
Bahram’s army. It is otherwise uncertain to what extent 
Khusrau’s troops observed these practices, as the terrain 
may not have necessitated using all of them, but the 
nocturnal advance against the camp and destruction of the 
opposing reconnaissance force were fully consistent with 
the principles outlined in the Ayin-ndmeh. 


The Romano-Sasanid army then crossed the Tigris and 
constructed a fortified camp (tabpw meptotoryiCovtat) 
in a place called Dinabandon.”'* Khusrau was eager to 
exploit his minor success in destroying Bryzacius’ 
reconnaissance force, so it was agreed on the following 
day that the army should push on and cross the Greater 
Zab, although John Mystacon and the troops of Armenia 
had not yet come up." There was a clear element of risk 
in advancing before the armies of the two magistri 
militum had concentrated, but an opportunity to finish the 
campaign through rapid exploitation was quite possibly 
uppermost in the mind of Narses, who had overall 
command of the Roman forces.”"* 


The final phase of the operation against Bahram involved 
penetrating the Zagros mountains and reached the 
environs of Lake Urmiah. It took another four days’ 
march to reach a locality called Alexandriana, and 
another day after this to reach a district called 
Chnaithas.”™ At this point Narses dispatched 
Comentiolus, commander of the right division (meros) of 
the army of Oriens, with ca. 1,000 men — undoubtedly 
cavalry — to reconnoitre the crossings of the Lesser 


212 Simocatta, Hist. V 5. 8. This was presumably done the day after the 
recce force returned with Bryzacius and other captives. 

213 Simocatta, Hist. V 6. 1. 

214 Tt is likely that Narses and John Mystacon were in communication 
with each other through dispatch riders, an essential feature of 
campaigning in territory cut up by rivers and mountain ranges. If this 
was the case, Simocatta does not inform us about it. 

215 Alexandriana may well have been Arbela, where Alexander the 
Great decisively defeated Darius III. Simocatta, Hist. V 7. 10-11. 
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Zab.” The commander of the right meros or tourma, the 
attacking wing of the late 6" c. Roman army, was at 
times designated hypostratégos or ‘lieutenant-general’ 
(ùnoctpatnyógs). As such, he was supposed to be an 
experienced commander with accurate powers of 


observation and inference, on whom the magister militum 


(otpatnratys) could rely for accurate intelligence; 


further, command of the army might temporarily devolve 
to the lieutenant-general if the commanding general were 
incapacitated or recalled *'’ The important tasks given to 
Comentiolus during this expedition show that Maurice 
replaced him as magister militum per Orientem at the 
beginning of the campaign solely to ensure that political 
co-operation with Khusrau did not break down, and not 
because of any lack of capability in Comentiolus as a 
field commander. The Lesser Zab was spanned by several 
bridges, and the latter’s men seem to have captured one 
intact.”’” It is not exactly clear why capturing a bridge 
was so important, inasmuch as the water level in the main 
channel should have been low at this point in the summer 
season, and in view of the fact that the army had already 
crossed the Tigris and Greater Zab without the assistance 
of such installations. Perhaps the bridges were located 
along regularly used roads where the river banks were 
less steep, allowing large numbers of troops to cross 
quickly and thereby minimising the risk of a sudden 
attack being directed against them while they were still 
forming on the far bank.” The seizure of river crossings 
was an operational task, designed to ensure the rapid and 
safe movement of a large army and to minimise 
‘friction’.”! Another force sent out under the command 


216 This would have amounted to three or four cavalry arithmoi. 
Comentiolus is here designated taypatapyng tod deE&iod Képatos, 
which Whitby and Whitby translate as ‘brigadier’. Simocatta, Hist. V 8. 
1. 

217 Heraclius the elder conducted a reconnaissance during the siege of 
Chlomoron in 586, to observe strong points that might be turned into 
small forts in order to restrict the movement of Sasanid forces and 
facilitate the occupation of Arzanene. Heraclius had commanded the 
centre meros in the preceding battle of the Solachon plain. It had stood 
on the defensive, enduring a furious Sasanid assault and undoubtedly 
sustaining many casualties. In consequence, the left meros which had 
not been so heavily engaged conducted the initial pursuit after the battle. 
Simocatta, Hist. II 3. 2. During the exploitation phase after the battle, 
the army entered Arzanene, Heraclius was designated as hypostratégos, 
which Whitby and Whitby translate as ‘second-in-command,’ an 
accurate rendering. Simocatta, Hist. II 7. 11. 

218 The elder Heraclius had performed similar tasks for Philippicus as 
hypostratégos. Simocatta, Hist. II 9. 17—10 . 7 and II 18. 2. 

219 This is implied in Simocatta’s observation: ‘But Bahram tried to 
secure control of the next bridge’. Hist. V 8. 2. 

220 This particular point requires field reconnaissance. Both permanent 
bridges constructed of masonry and bridges of boats are known to have 
existed on the rivers of Mesopotamia. They figure prominently in the 
emperor Heraclius’ operations there in the 620s. 

21 Clausewitz classifies this as an example of die kleine Kriege, or 
‘wars of detachments,’ which are the component parts of an operation. 
On river crossings: ‘A major river that cuts across the line of attack is a 
great inconvenience to the attacker... [He] is usually limited to a single 
bridge, so unless he stays close to the river his actions will be severely 
hampered... [A] river is a substantial factor, for it always weakens and 
dislocates the offensive’. Clausewitz 1976: 532f. On friction: ‘Countless 
minor incidents — the kind you can never really foresee — combine to 
lower the general level of performance [of an army], so that one always 
falls short of the intended goal... Friction is the only concept that more 
or less corresponds to the factors that distinguish real war from war on 
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of Rufinus son of Timostratus succeeded in capturing 
some other crossings in a series of nocturnal forays.” 
The rationale behind this lay in the fact that Narses had 
interrogated enemy scouts who had been taken prisoner 
and knew that they were observing his movements.” 


The operational plans of the Bahram are central to the 
present analysis only as far as they bear on the Roman 
conduct of the expedition. The Sasanid general was well 
aware of the fact that the magister militum per Armeniam 
was soon expected in the zone of operations, but seems to 
have been completely ignorant of the route that the latter 
were taking, nor is Simocatta entirely clear on this point. 
In consequence, Bahram was hoping to destroy the 
combined force of Narses’ and Khusrau’s troops before 
they could unite with those of John Mystacon, for as 
Theophylact Simocatta observes: ‘[Bahram] fostered his 
hopes with the encouragement that the Roman contingent 
in Armenia would not be able to join up with the Roman 
eastern forces on account of the difficulty of the 
terrain’.°** This description could apply to any number of 
routes through Sasanid Mesopotamia and Atropatene. 


Bahram was in the end forced to divide his forces:7”° 


But he, now that he had failed in his objective [of 
blocking the Lesser Zab crossings and keeping the 
Roman armies of Oriens and Armenia apart], 
separated his forces towards the north and east in 
order to cut off [Narses’ and Khusrau’s] concentration 
(obdpptetc) with the Roman force expected from 
Armenia... [Bahram] had arrived at a certain lake on 
this route, when it happened that the contingent from 
Armenia appeared in close proximity. 


The body of water in question must have been lake 
Urmiah. Bahram’s task was complicated by difficulties in 
tracking the movements of Khusrau and Narses, for his 
reconnaissance riders were taken prisoner and 
interrogated on one occasion, but possibly more often.’”° 
Bahram had nevertheless formed a rough estimate of the 
size of the two armies closing in on him. He occupied a 
‘central position’ between the two forces, and decided to 
throw his weight against the smaller Roman force from 
Armenia under John Mystacon’s command.” 
Theophylact Simocatta indicates that Bindoes, Khusrau’s 
loyal supporter, was operating with John’s army, having 
overall command of Persian troops drawn from the 
Sasanid Armenia and Azerbayjan.” Their presence gave 


paper... Action in war is like movement in a resistant element’. 
Clausewitz 1976: 119f. 

*? Rufinus 7, PLRE IIB: 1099. 

*°3 Simocatta, Hist. V 8. 4-5. The prisoners were subjected to torture, 
being interrogated ‘under the lash’. 

4 Simocatta, Hist. V 8. 3. 

*°5 Simocatta, Hist. V 8. 6 (adapted from Whitby-Whitby 1986: 143). 

26 Simocatta, Hist. V 8. 4 (Whitby and Whitby 1986: 142). 

27 On ‘central position’ in Belisarius campaign of 541 in Sasanid 
Arbayistan, Trombley 2005: 399f. 

*8 After defecting, Bindoes made his way to Sasanid Adrabignon 
(Azerbayjan), raised allies (who must have consisted of aristocrats and 
their military retainers) and then made contact with John Mystacon. 
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the magister militum per Armeniam greater freedom to 
operate in these provinces and presumably to draw 
supplies. 


John Mystacon’s reconnaissance troops performed good 
service, reporting the advance of Bahram’s cavalry 
against them. The immediate outcome was an operational 
standoff because a river lay between the two forces. It 
may have been on the Tatavi which pours into lake 
Urmiah from the south.” It is difficult to establish the 
respective positions of the two Roman forces. Did John 
Mystacon take the forces of Armenia round the eastern 
side of lake Urmiah and catch Bahram in the rear? Or did 
he make his approach from the northwest? Theophylact 
Simocatta’s statements about compass directions might 
be taken to support the former view.**° On the other hand, 
the relative ease with which the forces of Oriens and 
Armenia communicated and eventually linked up might 
be taken as evidence that John Mystacon was moving 
round the western side of lake Urmiah.”' Bahram would 
then have faced Narses and Khusrau towards the south- 
east and John Mystacon’s towards the north-west on the 


west side of the lake. As Theophylact remarks:*” 


So Narses and Khusrau... reached the vicinity of a 
certain village called Siraganon by its inhabitants. On 
the fifth day [i.e. the day after crossing the Lesser Zab 
and the standoff at the Tatavi river], Narses 
discovered that the Roman reinforcements from 
Armenia were nearby. For this reason he dispatched 
couriers to John and advised the general that he must 
not engage the Persians till the two forces had 
concentrated (ovvantouéuar) and made their 
strength invincible. 


Whatever the geographical realities, the Roman-Sasanid 
forces were advancing cautiously and avoiding risks by 
stopping at river lines, quite possibly out of fear of 
Bahram’s cavalry, and observing the principle of 
concentration. John Mystacon’s Armenian troops would 
have had no reason to engage Bahram’s detachment on 
the Tatavi if he was informed about the proximity of 
Narses and Khusrau, but Theophylact’s narrative is not 
entirely clear about how closely the two Roman armies 


Bindoes seems to have remained with the latter thereafter, along with 
Bestam, Khusrau’s agent in Sasanid Armenia (Armin). The men to 
whom Bindoes distributed the money provided by Maurice seem to 
have been military aristocrats of the two provinces who used it in turn to 
pay their troops. Simocatta, Hist. IV 15.1 — 6. The combined forces of 
John Mystacon and Bindoes formed the northern wing of the Roman- 
Sasanid expeditionary force. Bindoes, PLRE IMA: 231-232. Bistam, 
PLRE IIIA: 232. 

°° Simocatta, Hist. V 8. 8 (Whitby-Whitby 1986: 143 and note 40). 

230 See previous note. 

231 This goes against Minorsky, who has John Mystacon’s Armenian 
troops operating to the northeast of Bahram’s main body, but elsewhere 
has John’s right (viz. the right moira or droungos, or perhaps a 
reconnaissance detachment) trying to link up with Narses and Khusrau 
on the Greater Zab, and advancing on the Gadir river, which flows into 
lake Urmiah from the west. Minorsky 1944: 245. 

22 Simocatta, Hist. V 8. 9-10 (adapted from Whitby and Whitby 1986: 
143). 
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communicated before the standoff on the Tatavi. In any 
case, the two magistri militum effected the junction of 
their forces somewhere south of lake Urmiah. 
Theophylact provides another estimate of the size of the 
respective armies, which may be a little exaggerated:** 


It is said that Khusrau brought with him more than 
sixty thousand soldiers, including the allies [viz. the 
troops of Narses and John Mystacon], whereas the 
battle was knit by Bahram with forty thousand men. 


The most important phase of a campaign is the transition 
from operational reconnaissance, manoeuvre and supply 
haulage to the actual engagement. The Byzantine and 
Sasanid tactical manuals both stress the risks involved in 
engaging in a pitched battle. The Ayin-ndme observes 


(my italics): 


Let the captain take care, that the rays of the sun and 
wind should be from the rear of his army, and let him 
not enter into action with the army unless in case of 
extreme necessity and being in such a position when 
battle cannot be avoided. And if that happens, let the 
captain try to protract the battle to the end of the day. 


Among the questions stemming directly from the 
operational phase of the campaign was the relative 
experience of his troops and their numbers vis-à-vis those 
of the enemy. The Sasanid tactical manual sets forth a 


high standard of caution (my italics): 


When the majority of the warriors of the army are 
tried, intelligent and valiant [men], it is best for the 
army if the enemy should attack first; whereas, when 
the majority are inexperienced and the battle cannot 
be avoided, then it is better for the army to be first in 
attacking the warriors of the enemy. It is not advisable 
for the army to fight with the enemy unless it 
surpasses the enemy three or four times; but when it is 
the enemy that attacks, then [the army] is allowed to 
fight, if it surpasses the enemy in number by one and 
a half approximately. But when the enemy invades 
[our] country, [the army] is allowed to fight even 
when it is in lesser numbers. 


The last of these conditions does not strictly apply to 
operations around lake Urmiah, because, although this 
took place in Sasanid territory, the Roman armies were 
acting as allies of the indigenous forces commanded by 
Khusrau II and Bindoes. If the ratio expressed in 
Theophylact Simocatta’s figures is taken at face value, it 
means that Bahram was outnumbered by three to two 
(60,000 to 40,000 men). To judge from Theophylact’s 





233 Simocatta, Hist. V 9. 4 (adapted from Whitby and Whitby 1986: 
144). 

234 Adapted from Inostrancev 1926: 14. The Sasanid army made a 
sunrise attack against Belisarius’ force at Dara in July 530, coming up 
from the south where their camp was at ‘Ammudin. Procopius, De 
Bellis 1 13. 15-19. 

235 Adapted from Inostrancev 1926: 14, 30. 
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report, Bahram’s force was at a clear disadvantage 
compared to the Roman troops because of their many 
years of hard marching and fighting.”*° 


Two pitched battles were fought in rapid succession as a 
consequence of these operational manoeuvres, both of 
them in the mountainous country south of lake Urmiah. 
In the first of them, Bahram ordered his army to abandon 
the battlefield without any decisive result, but the second 
engagement went substantially in favour of the Romans. 
The course of these battles was more a matter of tactics 
than operations, but some of the incidents were 
nevertheless a direct continuation of the manoeuvre phase 
of the campaign. The Roman forces practised a more 
disciplined method of tactical manoeuvre and alignment 
in drawing up their formation than their Sasanid allies, as 
Theophylact claims, forming up the night before the first, 
indecisive battle ‘in disciplined silence and without 
noise’.”*’ In contrast Khusrau’s troops were champing at 
the bit and eager for action. The historian puts it in these 


terms:7*° 


Narses was angry with the [Sasanid] generals Bindoes 
and Sarames, who were unable to calm their barbarian 
forces into untroubled quiet. Then the Romans shared 
their discipline with the allied barbarian forces, and 
persuaded them to arrange their formation in order 
and refrain from foolish clamour. 


There were doubtless many other behavioural issues and 
ethnic differences that provoked arguments between 
Roman and Sasanid commanders and troops, but most of 
these have vanished from the historical record. 


In the first, indecisive battle the Romano-Sasanid army 
was drawn up in three divisions, as prescribed in the 
Strategikon of Maurice and Ayin-name.”*? Khusrau’s 
generals Sarames and the Mahbodh commanded the right 
division, which in Roman and Sasanid tactical doctrine 
was normally the attacking wing.™ Narses and Khusrau, 
with the troops of Oriens and the latter’s special guard, 
commanded in the centre, and John Mystacon and the 
troops of Armenia made up the left division, which 
normally stood on the defensive during the first phase of 


36 Simocatta, Hist. V 9. 9. 

237 Simocatta emphasises the effective discipline of the Roman army 
throughout the campaign of 591. From this, it appears that standards of 
discipline mentioned in the Strategikon of Maurice had been brought 
into force not later than the late 580s. Among the principles of tactical 
warfare seen here that are also enunciated in the Strategikon are: not 
abandoning the ranks while awaiting an enemy assault (I 8. 16); the 
maintenance of complete silence as the enemy advances in order to 
terrify the enemy, calm the younger soldiers, and permit commands to 
be heard more easily (II 17-18); and keeping the battle line even and 
cohesive (II 18). It was recognised that the horses would become more 
excitable if the troops failed to maintain complete silence (II 17). 

°38 Simocatta, Hist. V 9. 6-7 (adapted from Whitby and Whitby 1986: 
144). 

2° Maurice, Strategikon II; XI 1. Inostrancev 1926: 13. 
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a battle.’ These tactical arrangements were a direct 
consequence of the grand strategy and operational aims 
of the war. Khusrau’s troops would make a hopefully 
decisive initial attack, for the moment allowing the 
Roman troops to keep their status as a corps 
d’observation. Khusrau would after all be the main 
beneficiary of the destruction or weakening of Bahram’s 
army, so Sasanid troops would be expected to do most of 
the hard fighting. Roman interests were also in play, 
however, for Maurice was keen to end the conflict in the 
interest of reducing public expenditure in Oriens and 
Armenia, and of transferring senior officers and 
experienced formations to Illyricum and Thrace to oppose 
the Avars’ predatory raids, thereby exerting greater 
control over the Slavic Landnahme in the Balkans. 
Roman troops would therefore keep in formation and not 
advance against Bahram’s opposing divisions unless the 
initial Sasanid attack hesitated or failed. 


This was largely how the first battle turned out. 
Consistent with Sasanid tactical doctrine, Bahram 
prepared for a night action, probably because of his 
inferior numbers and the consequent need to achieve 
surprise.” The ruse failed. Although there were some 
difficulties in getting the Romano-Sasanid right division 
to conform its deployment, as already mentioned, 
Bahram’s troops put in a poor showing against them:** 


[They were] dismayed by the strength, number and 
good order of the Romans, and withdrew to the 
mountain slopes... Five hundred of Bahram’s 
company laid down their arms and went over to the 
Romans... [Khusrau] urged the Romans to advance to 
the hillsides... [but the Romans] did not disperse at all 
from their ordered cohesion and ... deferred any 
advance to the mountain heights. 


The allied success was owed in part to Narses’ success in 
concentrating the cavalry squadrons of Oriens and 
Armenia on the battlefield, and the timely execution of 
the supply and routing plans made before the expedition 
began, an aspect of operations. The Romano-Sasanid 
right wing, commanded by the Mabddes and Sarames, 
then advanced pell-mell onto the slope and was defeated. 
Theophylact’s narrative reflects an officially inspired 
contempt for Khusrau and the Sasanid method of 
apparently using cavalry shock action to dislodge the 
enemy on broken ground, something which both Roman 
and Persian tacticians considered to be bad practice.” 
The Ayin-ndme specifically counsels the commander to 
make a ‘disposition of the troops in some covered, 


%41 Tt is unknown whether Bindoes with the pro-Sasanid troops of Armin 
and Azerbayjan was present with John. He may have been operating 
further afield at this juncture. 

24 Tnostrancev 1926: 15f., 32. 

248 Simocatta, Hist. V 9. 9-10 (adapted from Whitby and Whitby 1986: 
144f.). 

%4 Theophylact, Hist. V 9. 10-12. Maurice, Strategikon XI 1 (Dennis 
and Gamillscheg 1981: 356, lines 27-32). Inostrancev 1926: 48 (‘light 
weapons’). 
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wooded locality supplied with water, and to let the enemy 
have at his disposal the plains and lowlands’.*? Khusrau 
evidently allowed the right division to advance, thinking 
that Bahram’s troops were less than battle-worthy, but the 
terrain gave the latter a sufficient edge to stand their 
ground. Brevis verbis Khusrau should have known better. 
Nightfall ended the engagement. 


Marches to new campsites and the selection of ground are 
both operational and tactical questions, as can be seen in 
Bahram’s manoeuvres after retiring to his camp after the 
battle. Theophylact Simocatta observes (my italics):”*° 


[Bahram] broke camp at day break and retired 
towards difficult country, which was steep and 
unsuitable for cavalry. After this, he came to the plain 
which extends nearby, where the city of Cancazon is 
situated. Bahram moved camp and from there led his 
forces elsewhere, planning thereby to shake off the 
aggressive thrusts of the Romans. 


This confirms the supposition that Bahram, with the 
smaller number of troops, was methodically preserving 
his army by avoiding risks and relying on mountainous 
terrain to frustrate the movement and logistics of Narses 
and Khusrau, who would have experienced greater 
problems in maintaining adequate food supplies. Bahram 
seems to have aimed at controlling the defiles and 
exhausting the resources of the plains where water, 
rations and fodder were more abundant. Narses evidently 
intended destroy the enemy before his own supplies ran 
low and Bahram escaped. This led the Romans to make 
forced marches covering some ninety kilometres to the 
plain of Cancazon, and from there to the valley of the 
Blarath river (present-day Saruk), where the opposing 
armies again made contact.” Theophylact does not 
mention how many days elapsed in this phase of the 
operation. 


The final battle took place there, and Bahram suffered a 
decisive defeat. It is significant that Narses and the 
cavalry squadrons of Oriens in the centre division made 
the decisive attack through shock action against Bahram’s 
centre after the latter had taken personal command of his 
left division and routed the allied right, which probably 
still consisted of Persian troops commanded by the 
Mahbodh and Sarmanes.*** The operational success of 
advancing two Roman armies deep into Persian territory 
was thus converted into a tactical victory that tipped the 
scales and achieved a primary Roman war aim, the end of 
the nineteen-year conflict with the overthrow of Bahram 
and installation of Khusrau II on the Sasanid throne. 





245 Adapted from Inostrancev 1926: 16. 

4 Simocatta, Hist. V 10. 1-2 (adapted from Whitby and Whitby 1986: 
145). 

%41 Simocatta, Hist. V 10. 2-3 (adapted Whitby and Whitby 1986: 145, 
notes 46 and 47). 

248 Theophylact’s silence suggests that the previous arrangements were 
still in force. 
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The actual combat is more a question of tactics, but 
Theophylact Simocatta’s narrative mentions some points 
bearing on operational issues. For one thing, the Romans 
appear to have issued a Latin password (perhaps ‘Ave 
Maria’) to their own men and their Sasanid allies, to 
prevent confusion during the chaos of battle.” Khusrau’s 
Persian troops were undoubtedly equipped and 
manoeuvred like those of the enemy, and the Romans 
might otherwise have mistakenly destroyed them by 
missile fire or shock action, or both, when during the 
battle Narses re-deployed some of his cavalry squadrons 
to the right wing to stop its rout.”’ The problems of 
coalition warfare were thus present even in combat. After 
the Sasanid line collapsed, the hard-fighting troops of 
Oriens destroyed their opposite numbers and succeeded 
in isolating some 6,000 of Bahram’s men on a hillock, 
killing some and taking many prisoners.” At this point it 
was discovered that among the latter were Turks fighting 
as ethnic allies of the rebel.” 


After this a final operational task was put in front of the 
troops of Oriens. On the day after the battle, after the 
plundering of the dead, a force of 10,000 men was 
assembled under the command of Marinus, dux of Syria, 
and Bestam, who seems to have commanded troops from 
Sasanid Armenia.» It may be that the cavalry squadrons 
of Oriens were still sufficiently fresh for this mission 
after the one-sided battle with Bahram’s centre division. 
On the other hand, it is possible that Marinus was acting 
as Narses’ lieutenant-general and took some troops of 
Armenia on the pursuit as well; the latter, apparently 
stationed on the left or defensive wing of the allied army, 
seem not to have been engaged on the day of the final 
battle on the Blatharos river, and may therefore have been 
available for further duty. It is conceivable that Marinus 
assembled his force from the most battle-worthy cavalry 
squadrons, irrespective of their origins, including his own 
provincial moira or droungos. This combined force 
pursued Bahram to the breaking point and returned to 
Khusrau’s camp — which had been moved to Canzacon 
because of the decaying corpses on the battlefield — over 
a stretch of ten days, thus completing the last Roman 
operation of the war.” Khusrau then dismissed the 
generals of the two Roman armies in a manner that 
created great offence. The generals, undoubtedly in a 
delegation led by Narses, are said to have expressed their 
reservations publicly in front of the Sasanid king:””° 


And so the Roman generals expounded a spoken 
moral to the barbarian that he should not forget the 


> Simocatta, Hist. V 10. 4-5. 

250 Simocatta, Hist. V 10.9. 

5! Simocatta, Hist. V 10. 11-12. 

22 Simocatta, Hist. V 10. 13-15. 

253 See note 228 above. 

254 Simocatta, Hist. V 11. 7. 

255 Simocatta, Hist. V 11. 8-9 (adapted from Whitby-Whitby 1986: 
147f.). Theophylact emphasises Khusrau II’s lack of gratitude to 
contracdict the latter’s claim that he was avenging Phocas’s execution 
of Maurice by renewing hostilities in 603. The point is that Khusrau had 
always shown ingratitude to his benefactor Maurice, even in 591. 
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kindness and preservation (om@tnpia) he had received 
from the Romans. Then, after depositing such words 
with him, the Romans returned homeward. But 
Khusrau, in fear that an assassination might perhaps 
be organised against him by his countrymen, asked 
the emperor Maurice to send a thousand of the army 
for the protection of his person. 


This implicitly reflects the operational and tactical 
effectiveness of the armies of Oriens and Armenia in the 
Persian war of 572-591. The reasoned bravado of the 
generals is also consistent with the public discourse of the 
regime in Constantinople dating back to the year of Justin 
II’s consulship.”*° 


Aftermath and Prospectus 


The conclusion of hostilities allowed the regime in 
Constantinople to transfer numerous military forces to 
Illyricum and Thrace, because the defences of the Balkan 
peninsula required strengthening in the face of the Avars 
— a Turkic tribal confederation that demanded annual 
tribute to defray the costs of paying off its warrior 
retinues, failing which it threatened to attack the Late 
Roman cities and their territories.” There was also the 
ongoing migration of the Sklavinoi — Slavic tribes, their 
Germanic allies and ethnic tribal confederations of steppe 
Iranians like the Sagudatai — who were beginning to 
establish settlements in Illyricum and Thrace. The 
political and demographic history of these events is little 
known, but it seems quite likely that the native East 
Roman population living north of the Jireček line was 
becoming increasingly displaced, explaining such 
phenomena as the migration of the group later known as 
the Vlachs.”* 


The need for protecting the provincial infrastructure in 
Illyricum and Thrace necessitated large-scale operations 
on an annual basis. Many of the generals who had fought 
in the Persian War of 572-591 — even troublesome and 
discredited characters like Priscus — found further 
employment in the Balkans, as did many of the arithmoi 
that had served under them.*? A new system of 
operations, using somewhat lighter cavalry, armed with 
equipment selectively borrowed from the Avars, but 
otherwise retaining Roman tactical methods, unit 
organisation and weapons, was an essential feature of 
adapting operations to the Balkans. It involved 
abandoning what might broadly be called the clibanarius 
tactics of the Syrian and Mesopotamian steppes. It is 
quite probable that the new, lighter system of equipment 
and manoeuvre still prevailed when the army of the 
magister militum per Thraciam was transferred back to 
Oriens after December 603 to confront the threatening 


256 See Appendix III below. 

257 Maurice, Strategikon XI 2. Pohl 1988: 128-162. Whitby 1988: 140f. 
258 Pohl 1988: 94-127, 232-236. On the Jireček line, see Rosetti 1968: 
206 (with references), and map entitled ‘Teritoriul uniunii linguistice 
balcanice’. The discussion is noted at Jireček 1911: 38f. 

29 Priscus 6, PLRE IIIB: 1052-1057. Whitby 1988: 156-165. 
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situation in northern Syria and Mesopotamia, because of 
Khusrau II Abarwiz’s avowed intention to overthrow 
usurper Phocas and appoint as emperor Theodosios, the 
ostensible son of Maurice, all of which culminated in the 
great Persian War of 603-629. 


The new ‘Avar model’ army was an important factor in 
the early operations of the new war in Oriens; they were 
sufficiently effective to ensure a stalemate. No important 
fortresses surrendered to the Sasanids during this phase of 
Phocas’ reign (December 603 to October 610); there is 
evidence to the contrary that fortifications were being 
repaired and maintained at sites in the Jabal Hass district, 
including Anasartha (present-day al-Khanasir) and 
Mu‘allaq.*°’ The real disasters came later, after 
Heraclius’ overthrow of Phocas in October 610, while the 
new regime was attempting to consolidate its position in 
Constantinople and Asia Minor.” Veteran generals of 
the Persian and Avar wars who had served under emperor 
Maurice were given important operational tasks in the 
early years of Heraclius’ regime, among them 
Philippicus, Priscus and perhaps Heraclius the Elder.*” 


There are few contemporary narratives covering the first 
two phases of the Persian War of 603-628, the initial 
defensive operations under Phocas (December 603 — 
October 610) and then the defensive-offensive of 
Heraclius’ conduct of the war between (October 610 - 
April 622).’™ There is only one report about a significant 
offensive expedition, so it is difficult to develop a clear 
picture of the operational realities and tactical 
performance of Roman armies of Oriens. The event in 
question is mentioned in the Armenian historical work of 
pseudo-Sebeos. According to his account, the Roman 
army in 613 executed a double advance against the 
Sasanid forces on the far side of the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus barrier. Heraclius, taking overall command, 
advanced with the army of Oriens into the vicinity of 
Antioch and was defeated. Meanwhile, Philippicus with 
the army of Armenia penetrated Persarmenia after 
starting out from Caesarea in Cappadocia I, which must 
also have been Heraclius’ base of operations for this 
campaign.” Philippicus struck eastward after reaching 
Erzerum-Theodosiopolis, crossing the portage of the 
headwaters of the Euphrates into the Ararat province of 
Persarmenia and down the Araxes river. He eventually 
encamped on the plain surrounding Valarshapat, the 
administrative capital of the Ararat province, which lies 
immediately to the west of Dvin. The Persians had 


20 Whitby 1988: 305-308. Phocas 7 and Theodosius 13, PLRE IIIB: 
1030-1032, 1293f. Theophanes, Chronographia AM 6096 (De Boor 
1883: I 292, lines 5-6, 11-14). 

%1 Trombley 1997: 182-198. 

°° Kaegi 1973. 

26 Heraclius 3 and Heraclius 4, PLRE IIIA: 584-586, 586f. 

°64 Between 603-October 610 pseudo-Sebeos’ Armenian history mainly 
reports operations conducted by the magister militum per Armeniam in 
eastern Armenia, which saw an overall poor Roman performance. 
Sebeos, History (Thomson and Howard-Johnston 1999: 57-65, 197- 
202). 

265 Sebeos, History § 114. 
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concentrated their forces mostly in the south to guard 
against Heraclius’ movement against Antioch, and so a 
serious crisis developed for them in Persarmenia. As 


Sebeos relates:7 


But there soon arrived an order of the Persian king 
brought in all haste by swift couriers, enjoining his 
troops to march against the Romans and to destroy 
their army to the last man. The Persians therefore took 
the road, penetrated the province of Ararat by forced 
marches, and came to encamp on the banks of the 
Araxes. Their plan was to engage in combat on the 
morrow, but at the same time Philippicus broke camp 
at night, marched toward the canton of Nig and, after 
passing behind Mount Aragae, re-entered Roman 
territory across the cantons of Shirak and Vanand, not 
far from the city of Karin [Erzerum-Theodosiopolis]. 


Sebeos adds that the Sasanid force pursuing Philippicus 
suffered serious losses in men and animals during its 
march. The third phase of the war (April 622-628) saw 
deep penetration operations in Sasanid Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. The operations of 622-628 are reported in 
the correspondence of Heraclius sent from the zone of 
operations, much of which appears to be the basis of the 
operational narratives in the Chronicon Paschale and the 
the Chronographia of Theophanes the Confessor.” 
These materials have frequently been studied in detail, 
but not always from the perspective of the planning and 
execution of operations. 


Concluding Observations 


The present discussion has raised many issues that 
require further clarification, for it was possible only to 
enumerate exemplary cases of Late Roman operational 
methods in it. The most pressing question is the need 
plausibly to establish an approximate order of battle for 
the armies of Oriens and Armenia, for the deployments 
listed in the Notitia Dignitatum certainly underwent 
various changes between their publication ca. 425 and the 
Persian War of 502-507 and thereafter.” One suspects 
that the force levels implied in the document remained 
roughly the same, but cavalry squadrons (equites) and 
infantry formations (legiones) were sometimes shifted to 
new bases. There is also the question of how many 
cavalry squadrons were subtracted in order to fill out the 


26 Sebeos, History § 114 (Thomson and Howard-Johnston 1999: 67, 
205f.; cf. Macler 1904: 66f.). Thomson and Howard-Johnston fit this 
event to 615, but Sebeos’ internal chronology seems to put it in 613. 
Thus Kaegi 2003: 75. 

%7 Chronicon Paschale (Dindorf 1832: 727-735; Whitby and Whitby 
1989: 182-188). Cf. Oikonomides 1971. The level of detail given in 
Theophanes’ notices is suggestive of written communiqués dispatched 
from the zone of operations, which the chronographer has summarised. 
This is particularly the case with his account of operations between 
October 627 to February-March 628. Theophanes, Chronographia AM 
6118 (De Boor 1883: I, 317-327). 

°68 This point is repeatedly made in sections of the commentary on Ps.- 
Joshua, Chronicle (Trombley and Watt 2000: notes 244, 260, 267, 268, 
271, 333, 391, 425, 519). This discussion clearly needs to be taken 
forward further. 
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order of battle of the magister militum per Armeniam 
when this command was newly established ca. 528. Force 
levels have operational implications, as demonstrated by 
Marcian’s concentration of too many Roman troops for 
the two sieges of Nisibis in 573, leaving the provinces of 
northern Syria open to Adarmahan’s raid in November of 
the same year. Another desideratum would be a thorough 
survey of defensive installations to determine levels of 
occupation in the run-up to the Persian War of 572-591, 
all of which with the road network played an integrated 
role in the manoeuvre of cavalry squadrons when 
provincial troops engaged in defensive operations, and 
provided habitations and winter quarters for the 
provincial troops commanded by the duces. 


It appears that the construction of new military narratives 
about the Persian wars of the sixth and early seventh 
centuries are of doubtful value without detailed 
operational analysis and an organic approach to a wide 
range of behavioural and environmental factors. This 
includes the study of how the infrastructure was 
maintained, how great the Roman supply capacity was, 
and how essential materièl was conveyed to armies in the 
zone of operations. The narrative of Theophylact 
Simocatta provides brief but nevertheless important 
glimpses into these processes. Future discussion might 
also provide discussion of how differences in ethnic 
attitudes affected the manufacture and use of particular 
weapons and armour, and variations in modes of small 
group organisation and co-operation that were severely 
tested in operational marches and tactical engagements, 
particularly between Roman and Arab commanders. The 
consequences of long periods of professional inactivity 
are apparent in the non-literary papyri of Nessana.”” 


The sixth century was a culminating epoch, a new era of 
confrontation between Romans and allogenous peoples in 
increasing numbers. The dialectic of this ‘challenge and 
response’ environment required a systematic war effort 
far greater than the ad hoc arrangements of earlier 
antiquity. The adaptive qualities of Late Roman 
bureaucratic and organisational skills as seen in the 
Strategikon of Maurice and the narratives of Theophylact 
Simocatta were an important factor in the preservation of 
Mediterranean material culture during the political 
turmoil and military collapse of the seventh century. 


Appendix I. The ‘Avar model’ army in the Strategikon 
of Maurice 


The re-arming of the Roman regular cavalryman 
(kaBarAAGpPLoOg otTpatIMTNS) is described in the 
Strategikon of Maurice, a military manual that integrated 
the lessons of the late sixth-century wars into Roman 
tactical and operational doctrine. The soldier was now 
trained to defeat the enemy by missile fire and resort to 
shock action only if that failed. His equipment included a 
suit of chain mail (C&Ba) extending down to his knees, 





°° Kraemer 1958 (P.Nessana II): nos. 15, 16, 19-22, 24, 26. 
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body armour including a plumed helmet,”” a breast-plate 


that could be worn over the mail, a bow with 30-40 
arrows in a quiver, spare bow strings, shield and sword, 
but his equipment now also included an Avar lance and 
Avar-style round neck-pieces (with linen on the inside 
and wool outside).*”' The men were supposed to equip 
their horses with Avar-style protective armour covering 
the animals’ heads, necks and breasts,” and to provide 
themselves with Avar-style cloaks and encamp in Avar- 
style round tents.”” 


It is clear from this that the army had begun to divest 
itself of the catafractarius clibanarius, the heavily 
armoured cavalry lancer that had become common in the 
fourth century.” Their name comes, ironically, from the 
neck-piece that the Persian clibanarii wore, the 
grivpan,’” for which Byzantine troops were now being 
made to wear the Avar equivalent instead. Heavy cavalry 
of this type was potentially useful in open terrain against 
infantry or barbarian steppe cultures whose armies fought 
in kin-based formations, but not against the armies of 
state formations like the Avar khaqanate, as the 
Strategikon notes elsewhere. Many — clibanarius 
formations are mentioned in the Notitia Dignitatum. Such 
a formation of comitatenses at Arsinoe in Egypt, known 
as the Leones Clibanarii, may still have made use of the 
older heavy equipment as late as 531,”” supposing that 
shock tactics were still imagined as an effective tool 
against the barbarian Blemmyes, Nobadae, Mazikes and 
other peoples of desert, against whom there were few 
military operations between ca. 452-616/7.°”’ Clibanarius 
tactics were sometimes effective even against 
professional soldiers during pursuits and counter-pursuits. 


27 The plume was presumably, along with the lance pennon, a coloured 
recognition symbol for the individual banda. 

%71 Strategikon I 2, lines 19-20. Bivar was unable to establish a clear 
connection with the Avar-style sword, which seems to be the origin of 
the European sabre. Bivar 1972: 288. 

°? Maurice, Strategikon 1 2, lines 35-39. 

°73 Maurice, Strategikon I 2, lines 46-49, 59-61. 

%74 On its origins, see: Eadie 1967. 

?T Bivar 1972:. 277f. and note 28. 

276 Cf. Jones 1964: 661. Maspero 1912a: 105f. 

271 Maspero 1912a: 130. As noted above in my remarks on the battle of 
the Solachon plain, it is doubtful — in fact a fallacy — that shock 
tactics were ever effective against trained Sasanid soldiers. They may 
however have been effective against the tribal societies of the Egyptian 
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effect of shock tactics, because, as he admits elsewhere, dropping 
enemy horses by steady fire with Roman heavy arrows was more likely 
to break up cavalry charges. Bivar 1972: 279, 281, 286. On the failure 
of shock tactics at the battle of Callinicum in 531, see Procopius, De 
Bellis 1 18. 45-50. I am inclined to doubt Maspero’s view that the army 
formations deployed in Egypt were not intended for use in military 
operations (‘... l’armée d’Egypte n’était pas pour la guerre’). Maspero 
1912a: 5. Even if the anticipated threats to this region were ‘low 
intensity’ in comparison with the situations likely to arise in Syria and 
Roman Mesopotamia, the mere existence of barbarian peoples with 
warriors who used mobile tactics posed a credible danger to the Nile 
settlements, as Maspero clearly implies elsewhere in his seminal study. 
This fully materialised in the Muslim advance led by ‘Amr b. al-‘As, 
which reached Rhinocolura (present-day al-Arish) at the frontier of the 
diocese of Egypt on 12 December 639. Ibid.: 25-34. Cf. the chronology 
at Butler 1978: 544f. 
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It succeeded, for example, against a Persian sortie from 
Nisibis during operations Sasanid Arbayistan (Beth 
‘Arabaye) in 541:7” 


As the Goths came upon [the Persians] first with their 
long and densely arrayed spears, the Persians did not 
await their attack but were driven to retreat. The Romans 
with the Goths followed them and killed one hundred and 
fifty men. 


On the other hand, it must be recognised that names like 
clibanarii may have been maintained for reasons of 
organisation designation and cadre tradition, and may not 
tell us anything about the way the troops in question were 
actually armed. 


Appendix II. Novel 163 of Tiberius Constantine (ca. 
April 575)” 


Tiberius Constantine responded to the Persian armies’ 
pillage and depopulation of Mesopotmia, Osrhoene, and 
the Syrian provinces by publishing a law that temporarily 
reduced the capitation tax by twenty-five percent for a 
four-year period. The practice was not a new one; on 25 
December 503 Anastasius issued the first in a series of 
seven tax remissions for the province of Mesopotamia, 
which had suffered catastrophically at the hands of 
Sasanid troops and their Arab and Hunnic allies during 
the year just ending. Payments were subsequently written 
off through 510/11. Partial tax remissions were also 
granted to Mabbug-Hierapolis in Euphratesia because of 
troops staging through it in 504/5 and the territory of 
Edessa in Osrhoene in 505/6, probably in view of the 
large troop concentrations there and damage to its 
territory during a poorly executed Persian blockade in 
September 503. The loss in 573 of the rural 
populations of two provincial capitals, Antioch and 
Apamea, will have significantly reduced the urban tax 
base.”*! The remission of the tax in gold would 
particularly have benefited women who had been 
displaced from their communities, because in the Syrian 
provinces they were liable for the full capitation tax, 
unlike other regions of the empire where women were 
normally rated as only half a caput.” In Tiberius 
Constantine’s novel of 575, the equivalents for particular 
Greek terms are given in Latin to avoid disputes about the 
meaning of language in the text of the law. This seems to 
be a clear recognition of the fact that noticeable numbers 
of Latin-speaking taxpayers resided in Oriens whose 
unfamiliarity with Greek sometimes led to 


?78 Procopius, De Bellis II 18. 24-25. The historian does not explicitly 
state that cavalry were involved in this action. 

° Novella CLXIII (R. Schoell 1972: 749-751). 

280 Ds _-Joshua, Chronicle § 59-63, 66, 78, 99 (Trombley and Watt 2000: 
notes 401, 448, 449, 544). Mabbug-Hierapolis had for centuries been a 
concentration point for Roman armies marching into Mesopotamia. 
Poidebard-Mouterde 1945: 20. 

28! The taxation system of the Syrian provinces seems to have been 
governed by a law of 290. See Jones 1964: 62-64, 453, 768, 820, esp. 63 
and 1078, note 49. 

282 Jones 1964: 63. 
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misunderstandings in their dealings with tax officials. 
Elsewhere Menander Protector sometimes explains Latin 
terminology to keep the record clear of confusion, as for 
example: ‘[quaestor] which, I think, is named from the 
Latin for ‘investigate’),’ and ‘called a secretis in 
Latin’.’* The translation of the novel of 575 as given is a 
provisional attempt to progress the study of the impact of 
war on provincial society. 


Prooemium. Justice and love of humanity are great and 
good [principles] in the human affairs. The former 
principle allots an equal share to each person and is not 
desirous of other things, while the latter tends toward 
mercy, and it is necessary to liberate those who are 
caught in difficulties. These things make it possible to 
manage the empire, to preserve the state and to govern 
the human way of life well. Following from this it is also 
most desirable for us who have received imperial power 
from God to be conspicuous through the good practice of 
these [principles], in order that by granting something 
beneficial to our subjects we might in return receive 
virtue and glory from above. We are moreover aware that 
wide-ranging disasters coming one after the other have 
brought such great impoverishment to landed properties 
(ai Kthoetc) that it has not been possible for landowners 
to bring in their rents (at mpooddot) or sufficiently 
(adtapKws) to make payment of their taxes. This has 
happened while military (otpatiwtiKn) and other 
expenditure have necessarily increased, become very 
urgent and put pressure on us to make many generous 
contributions of funds for many wars. We are therefore 
sufficiently anxious as to how the shortfall (ypeta) might 
be made up and the impoverishment of [our] subjects 
healed. Since our intentions in relation to this have for the 
most part been divided, it is nevertheless preferable to 
pay regard to love of humanity and give a measure of 
support (BonBera) to our taxpayers (brotEAG) in a 
manner pleasing to God and make up the unpaid taxes 
(tO Aeimov) needed for public expenditure from the 
imperial treasury. 


I. While therefore dedicating our cares to our master 
Christ and completing the liturgy in these present 
days of the holy festival of his saving Passion and 
holy Resurrection, we offer, commensurate with his 
will, the present gift (Swpec) on behalf of the state, 
through which we concede (concedimus) one entire 
instalment (integrum unum canonum) of public taxes 
divided over a four-year period  ([tijc] 
gis quadriennium d.1aipovpvevys), that is a quarter 
part of this [amount] in the coming ninth indiction, 
and another such instalment in the tenth indiction 
after this, and similarly another quarter part in the 
eleventh <and twelfth> indiction, distributing equally 
in this manner the allowed customary (napexouevart 
... ovvn8erar) [payments?] for them. 


283 Menander Protector, Fr. 18.3 (Blockley, 158f.) and Fr. 23.9 
(Blockley, 208f.). 
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II. We remit for them the remaining [taxes] of the time 
passing until the end of the presently selapsing fifth 
(quinta énivépyotc) indiction, and we enjoin that no 
collection of taxes whatsoever should be made by our 
honoured pious [officials], whether they are 
administering (Op) them in the high office of the 
praetorian prefecture of Oriens, or the prefecture of 
the Illyrians, or the quaestura (apxn) of the military 
companies of the islands and Scythia and Moesia, or 
[the management of] our sacred largess, or any other 
office. They should forbid city councillors, tax- 
collectors (&kAnmtopec), keepers of records 
(scriniarii), commissaries (taEemtat), officials of the 
militia (palatinii), exactores (G&vvto1), and also 
treasury officials (dn0déKtaL) and everyone who 
solicits or collects taxes, and those who perform 
frauds against farmers and taxpayers, or the owners of 
village estates (ot tOv ywpimv deondtat) [to 
commit any injustice (Géicetv)], whether [the 
taxpayers] have received different written replies 
(&vtidw@vyoetc) in advance about the tax arrears 
remitted to them, or whether they have received 
sureties (€yybat) and written agreements (OWoAoyiat) 
as against fraud., for we reject the validity of every act 
of circumvention which has been or will be 
committed against our [present act of] munificence. 
Since it is clear that, if anyone has anticipated the 
collection of our gift as far in advance as the arrears 
of the fifth indiction, and appears not to have paid 
this, he should by all means present it for public 
accounting. In order to produce any benefit for the 
taxpayers in the present humanitarian gesture 
(oiAavOpamnia), we have shared [the obligation] with 
them, but we have not made the remission 
(ovyy@pnotc) of the aforesaid temporary tax 
assessment (€yyaipos Kávæv) for those who collect 
public taxes and wish to satisfy their own greed, since 
the annual tax in kind (€uBoAn = annona) has not in 
any way been reduced. Every measure of grain and 
the other commodities [subject to the tax in kind] 
must be contributed and delivered in accordance with 
customary practice and law, since the quarter part of 
tax payments has been remitted in each year for a four 
year period as assessed at the public revenue office (ñ 
õnuóoca tpaneCa) for those who pay tax in the other 
[assessments], which are contributed by them in gold 
or those which are paid out of the public fisc. The 
same practice shall be observed in Osrhoene and 
Mesopotamia in regard to the commodities that are 
contributed for stores and for military expenditure, 
and similarly for the so-called sea-borne commodities 
for Lazica, Bosporus and Chersonnesus. The 
assessment of these shall be taken from the public 
[fisc] in accordance with what has been prescribed for 
the revenue offices of the [praetorian] prefects. These 
[taxes] shall be paid such a way that the [taxpayers] 
will enjoy the benefit of our love of humanity, for it is 
far from certain that the delivery of those 
commodities can be done all that easily, with the 
unavoidable expense of disposing and framing public 
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affairs, so to speak. We trust that this gift will be of 
great assistance to the state because God makes 
auspicious provision through such policies. If anyone 
dares to transgress [the laws] which we have enacted 
for the assistance of our subjects, they will imperil 
their property and personal safety. 


Epilogus. The present policies shall be made known to 
everyone in this blessed city and the prefectures under its 
jurisdiction by ourselves and through the present clearly 
divine law, with your glory making the formal 
announcements. <...April in the first [regnal] year of the 
most fortunate Tiberius Constantine Caesar in the eighth 
indiction>. 


There is documentary evidence in the Petra papyri for the 
extension of tax remissions in the prefecture of Oriens 
outside the provinces enumerated in this law. It is in the 
last of a series of tax receipts for the years 568, 570/1, 
575/6, and 578. The last in the series dates from July- 
August 578, by which time the reduction of payments 


was fully in force: 


(Cross) The most honourable Patrophilus [son of 
Bassus] has given [on account of the taxes of the 
ninth,] tenth and eleventh indictions ... one fourth, 
one eighth [iugera] from Petra, and from 
[Augustopolis one half], one third, one tenth, one 
hundred and seventy[-fifth ..., all exacted and] extra 
taxes in farm products, [in oinokreon and in other 
products reduced by] one fourth share (tetpapoipia) 
granted by our [most divine and pious] lords (Justin 
and Tiberius Constantine) etc. 


This document is of particular interest because the one 
quarter remission is applied to agricultural products, 
which are specifically excluded for Mesopotamia, 
Osrhoene and the other provinces named in Novel 163. It 
may well be the case that this law was only one of a 
series to be published in the aftermath of the disasters of 
573, with more generous conditions granted to Syria I 
and II in view of the destruction of Apamea and the 
depopulation of its territory and that of Antioch.” These 
hypothetical novels would have used protocols and 
terminology quite similar to Novel 163, but with 
variations in the amounts and duration of the exemptions. 
These documents, like the laws published by Anastasius 
in 503-510, may have been left out of future codifications 
of the Novellae on the ground of their repetitive language 
and phrasing. The law of ca. April 575 may therefore 
owe its inclusion in manuscripts of the Novellae to the 
need to have an exemplar in case such situations arose 
again. 


8 Slightly modified from M. Vesterinen’s edition and translation in 
Frésén, Arjava and Lehtinen 2002 (P.Petra I): no. 10. 
285 Trombley 1997: passim. 
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Appendix III. CIL III 212, its political context and the 
use of Latin in the late sixth-century Roman army 


It was suggested above that Maurice’s operations in the 
summer of 578 against fortresses in the south-eastern 
territory of Nisibis gave occasion for a gesture of 
defiance against the regime in Ctesiphon, to wit, the 
erection of a monumental chariot in Sasanid territory, 
whose accompanying inscription — no longer in 
existence — was seen by a certain Jesuit named Rigord 
near a bridge not far from Nisibis (Nisibi prope pontem 
non longe ab urbe). His transcription was published in 
1673. A traveller named Olivier, the second volume of 
whose work appeared in 1804 (Voyage dans l'empire 


Ottoman) seems to have found only traces of the text:7*° 


To the best-chosen (or ‘most beloved’) emperor 
Justinus: his army of Oriens constructed (this 
monument) to his fame: a warning to the barbarian 
nation, coming from the statue of the triumphal 
chariot. (lustino imperatori dilectissimo exercitus eius 
Orientis gentem barbaram e curru statuario 
cautionem ad gloriam construxit). 


The terminus ante quem for the raising of the monument 
was 4 October 578, the date of Justin II’s death, but since 
the news of this along with Tiberius Constantine’s 
accession to the imperial title will have taken several 
weeks, if not longer, to reach Maurice’s army in the zone 
of operations, it may be that the work was completed as a 
parting gesture as Maurice’s army retired from Beth 
‘Arabaye. Theophylact Simocatta puts their withdrawal 
‘just as season of winter was peeking in’ (€mei yetr@voc 
Opa napékvrtev), perhaps in December 578 or even as 
early as November if the severe weather began then.” 


A Latin document of this date would have been unusual 
in any part of greater Syria, but I consider this to be a 
consequence of the large number of western ‘barbarian’ 
mercenaries in the army at this time, the so-called 
Tiberiani and officers like the German Eilifredas dux of 
Phoenice Libanensis who could interpret the monument 
and inscription to their subordinates. One can hardly 
expect perfect Latin in an inscription of this nature, for it 
was only a second language — but nevertheless the 
language of command — for the greater part of the 
officers and soldiers in the army. The use of dilectissimus 
to describe the emperor is unusual, but was certainly 
consistent with the official views of the regime in 
Constantinople, and may in fact be a species of special 
pleading on behalf of Justin II whose insanity was an 
embarrassment to the regime. More particularly, Caesar 
Tiberius Constantine — the public face of the Justin’s 
regime — earned the love of the provincials because of 


°86 CIL III, no. 212. One had previously supposed that the inscription 
belonged to the reign of Justin I, as in Trombley-Watt, ps.-Joshua, 
Chronicle, xlvii, but Maurice’s operations in 578 supply a more 
appropriate occasion and context for the document. For the degree of 
Latinity in the army at this time, see below. 

287 Simocatta, Hist. III 16. 2. 
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the tax remission granted in Novel 163 (ca. April 575), 
and that of the soldiers because, for example, he paid 
their wages promptly before the campaign of 579.”** The 
esteem in which the Caesar was held is strikingly 
confirmed in his release of Persian captives as a gesture 
of good-will towards concluding peace with Khusrau I 
shortly before his death (February or March 579). 
Menander Protector — undoubtedly reflecting public 
opinion in the capital — characterises this act as ‘pleasing 
to God’ (Oe keyapıouévov).” 


It is not feasible to investigate the literary ‘archaeology’ 
of Rigord’s claims, but only to indicate the plausibility of 
such a monument in light of the public statements of the 
regime in Constantinople between 565-572. There are 
two pieces of evidence bearing on this.” The first is a 
report in the ecclesiastical history of John of Ephesus, 
who (as I have remarked before) enjoyed important inside 
contacts with Roman mid-echelon officials. He mentions 
that Zemarchus, Justin’s envoy, encountered a Sasanid 
diplomat during his mission to the Turks, who had 
observed that the Romans were ‘slaves’ of the Persians 
for paying the annual tribute of 30,000 solidi in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty of 561/2. 
Zemarchus is said to have replied:””” 


They speak falsely, for many Roman emperors have 
invaded their lands and have devastated them, and 
taken their people captive. When the Roman emperor 
Trajan invaded them, he overthrew and vanquished 
them to the extent that until these days they tremble 
and shake before the statue of himself that he set up in 
their land, nor will any of them venture even to this 
day to pass before it on horseback. 


The statue was erected at Seleucia on the Red Sea and 
showed emperor Trajan with the spolia of war piled at his 
feet, in the same manner as his relief image at Tropaeum 
Traiani in Scythia Minor (present-day Adamklissi).””° 
The khagan of the Turks is then said to have confronted 
the Sasanid envoys with Zemarchus’ claims. John of 
Ephesus reports that Khusrau I thereafter commanded the 
statue of Trajan to be destroyed. The factuality of the 
incident — which Menander Protector does not mention 
in his account of the same embassy — is less important 
than the fact that the regime in Constantinople was 
engaged in a discourse of power similar to this in its 
public statements, including court inspired poetry.”* An 
anonymous verse epigram honouring Justin II runs:?” 


°88 Menander Protector, Fr. 23.9. For the law, see Appendix III above. 
289 Menander Protector, Fr. 23.8 (Blockley 1985: 204f.). 

20 T am here indebted to Olajos 1981. 

*! The political reaction to these payments varied with time and 
location. The payments made in connection with Justinian’s treaty of 
532 with Kawad were seen in a positive way on the victory stele set up 
at Hierapolis in Euphratesia. Roussel 1939. 

22 John of Ephesus, HE VI 23 (Payne Smith 1860: 426f.). 

3 Olajos 1981: 379f. 

4 Menander Protector, Fr. 10.3. 

25 Greek Anthology XVI 72. For consular dates, see Grumel 1958: 354. 
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At Susa the bold Persian will set up another statue 
loaded with spoils to the emperor (Gvaé) for his 
victories, and another army of long-haired Avars 
across the Danube will crop the locks from their 
squalid heads. But the imperial city set this [statue] 
here for the righteousness of his rule thanks to his 
receipt of the consul’s wreath. May you stand firm, 
Byzantine Rome, after rewarding the divine might of 
Justin. 


The original statue at Susa would have been that of 
Trajan, the ‘other’ one of Justin II after the victory 
anticipated in the operations of 573. All this is consistent 
with the vainglorious character of other public 
pronouncements made by the regime. Grandiloquent 
threats and displays of defiance were characteristic of 
Justin II’s ‘new’ foreign policy of eliminating subsidies 
to the barbarians, as in the Sasanid envoy Sebokhth’s 
embassy to Constantinople in 572. The rhetoric was 
uncompromising:””° 


If the Persian king were to lift one finger, [Justin] 
would raise his arm and invade Persia; and he was 
confident that if he made war he would destroy 
Khusrau and himself give a king to the Persians. With 
these outlandish threats he dismissed Sebokhth. 


These circumstances suggest that executors of the 
regime’s policies like Maurice would not have hesitated 
— indeed may have been actively encouraged — to make 
displays of defiance such as that seen in the Nisibis 
bridge inscription. 


There are other questions. For example, why would Latin 
have been used in a public document of this type? 
Tiberius Constantine’s Novel 163 adduces Latin terms to 
the Greek text for the sake of precision. This suggests that 
administrative Latin was still widely understood in the 
officia of the provincial governors not only in Thrace and 
Illyricum, but also in Osrhoene and Mesopotamia. The 
barbarians recruited and inserted into the formations of 
Tiberianoi in 574 and afterwards evidently came from the 
western barbarian territories where their contacts with the 
sub-Roman administration would have given these troops 
an implicit understanding of the importance of Latin 
among the provincials. Furthermore, the language of 
command in the army remained Latin, as the Strategikon 
of Maurice makes clear. The Tiberianoi and other 
westerners would have had to understand that much Latin 
as part of their professional duties. Apart from the 
‘Torna! Torna!’ incident that Theophylact Simocatta 
reports in 586/7, we have little to go on as far as the daily 
use of vulgar Latin in the army is concerned.” One must 
also contend with the fact that senior officers were likely 
to be transferred back and forth from the commands in 





°° Menander Protector, Fr. 16.1 (adapted from Blockley 1985: 152f.). 
27 Simocatta, Hist. II 15. 9. Năsturel 1966. Dvoichenko-Markov 1984: 
511. Cf. Theophanes, Chronographia AM 6079 (Mango-Scott, 380f. 
and note 18 (bibliography). 
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Italy and Africa, as well as from Illyricum and Thrace 
(where Latin was predominantly spoken north of the 
Jireček line) to Oriens and Armenia.” Data of this kind 
can be gleaned from the Liber Pontificalis, and other 
western sources that mention military commanders, 
including a Greek inscription at Ravenna. It provides a 
good example of the mobility of senior military officers 
between commands in the eastern and western 
Mediterranean. Isaac served in the west from before 2 
October 625 until the winter of 642/3 (St. Vitale basilica, 
Ravenna, winter 642/3): 


Here lies a man who well served our pacific masters 
(Heraclius and his co-emperors) as a general three 
times for six years each, keeping Rome and the 
Occident secure, Isaac, the ally of the emperors (and) 
the great ornament of all Armenia., for this man was 
an Armenian from a distinguished family. When this 
man died gloriously, his prudent wife Susanna, a 
parent of holiness, groaned painfully at being 
deprived of her husband, after her husband gained 


glory for his labours in East and West, for 
commanded an army in the Occident and Orient. 
Another inscription refers to him as ‘the great 


commander of the Italian armies who made a display of 
great tasks’.? Isaac was the younger contemporary of 
the men who gained their initial experience in operational 
methods as junior and mid-level officers in the late sixth- 
century wars against Sasanid Persia and the Avars, and 
whose professional consensus became the basis of the 
Strategikon of Maurice. It would be of interest to know 
the dates of Isaac’s earlier commands in Oriens, the sizes 
of the formations that accompanied him in his transfers to 
new theatres of operations, and the ethnic make-up of his 
troops. The inscription was composed in Greek partly 
because it was the koiné of Isaac’s family, partly because 
it was the lingua franca of multi-ethnic army and civil 
population in Rome, Ravenna and elsewhere.” The 
senior officers of Isaac’s acquaintance would have had 
subordinate officers, bucellarii and regular soldiers in 
their retinues, as well as notarii and other literate 
personnel, who were selected on the basis of their 
familiarity with Latin as well as Greek. The Strategikon 
makes it clear that Latin was the language of command 
and disciplinary procedure, and thus a unifying factor, 
even ca. 600: 


8 See the vulgar Latin inscription for the wife of Prasinacius the 
maister (sic) militum found at Sveti Vlas near Burgas. His name is of 
Greek origin. BeSevliev 1964: no. 169. 

29 CIG IV 9869 = Guillou 1996: no. 109. Isaacius 8, PLRE IIIA: 719- 
721. 

30 CIG IV 9870 = Guillou 1996: no. 108 (church of St. Mauro, 
Comaccho, Italy, inter 625-43). 

%1 This can be deduced from the epigraphic data. Guillou 1996: nos. 46, 
47, 60. Cf. the Latin subscription in Greek letters in a Ravenna papyrus 
testament. Tjader 1955: 222 (no. 6) (February and April 575). See also 
Guillou 1969: 78-88. 

3 Maurice, Strategikon I 8, lines 2-3 II 18, lines 14-17, III 5, passim. 
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After the organisation of the cavalry squadrons, the 
following list of punishments should be read out in 
Latin and Greek. 


[Regarding prayers:] Everyone together, led by the 
priests, general and other officers, should all together 
recite Kyrie Eleéson for a while. Then, to achieve a 
successful outcome, each division should shout 
Nobiscum Deus three times as it exits from the camp. 


It is likely that the words ‘Ave Maria’ became the 
password before the battle fought on the Blarathos river 
in the Zagros mountains fought in the summer of 591.°” 


There is an interesting example of biculturalism in an 
inscription found outside the land walls of Constantinople 
that is worth quoting in full. A terminus ante quem of the 
Muslim Arabs’ capture of Tripoli inter 708-711 has been 
suggested, but palaeographically the inscription may 
belong much earlier: 


[Here lies] Theodore of blessed memory who after 
serving as a soldier sailed from Loutr[-] in the 
province of Mauretania, Zargenos Zarkiano<s> 
fleeing name (?) in the part<s> of Tripoli. He died on 
the twenty-fifth day of October. 


The obscurity of the onomastics, sentence structure and 
toponymy should not distract us from the fact that a 
soldier from one of the Mauretanian provinces 
(Caesariensis, Sitifensis or Tingitana) where the 
predominant language of the provincials was Latin ended 
up in Constantinople and was commemorated with a 
Greek funerary inscription. There is in fact another Latin 
inscription from the reign of Tiberius Constantine 
mentioning the construction of a castrum in Numidia, the 
province immediately east of Mauretania Sitifensis.*”° 
Theodore’s age at the time of his death is unknown, so he 
may well have continued to serve as a soldier after 
arriving in Constantinople, quite probably as a Latin 
speaker. It is worth asking how many other Greek- and 
Latin-speaking officers and men made similar reverse 
cultural journeys in the late sixth century and after. One 
thinks of the elder Heraclius who became the magister 
militum and praetorian prefect of Africa, and a certain 
Sergius, who was quite possibly an easterner and 
evidently held the roughly equivalent posts of prefect and 
dux (an énapK@v Kai 500) in Italy sometime in the 
seventh century. He died at the age of fifty-three and was 
buried in Rhegium.*”° 


503 Simocatta, Hist. V 10. 4 (Whitby-Whitby 1986: 145 and note 48). 

34 This is my provisional view based on the clear script of the 
inscription. I take it that squadrons of troops from Mauretania were 
transferred eastward, as far as Cyrenaica, to oppose Arab raids against 
the praetorian prefecture of Africa. Kalkan and Sahin 1995: no. 9. This 
is my provisional view based on the clear script of the inscription. 

%5 TLCVI, no. 28. Durlait 1981: no. 29 (30). 

°° SEG 13, no. 469. 
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There is also the problem of soldiers with ethnically 
diverse ‘barbarian’ names that cannot always be traced to 
particular language groups. One thinks for example of the 
Christian federate (bedepatoc) Estotzas and his wife 
Dody, who were interred in the Mevlana Kapi cemetery 
outside the land walls of Constantinople; their burial 
inscription is in Greek (6" c. or later). There are also 
the cases of a certain Emalac, a spatharius in the 
comitatus patrici Bilisarii, perhaps a bucellarius, who 
died in Rome, and the dux Zerezindo who died at Hispalis 
in 578.° 


The plausibility of a military expedition like the one led 
by Maurice against the territory of Nisibis in 578 erecting 
a vulgar Latin inscription in a corporate spirit of self- 
congratulation is therefore not implausible. It may well be 
that the unifying force in the polyglot armies recruited by 
Tiberius Constantine was initially the Latin language, till 
the barbarian soldiers became better acquainted with 
Greek, the lingua franca of Arabs, Armenians and 
Syrians. 


There is also evidence of Latin in civil society, and in the 
civil administration of the empire. The law school at 
Berytus in Phoenice Maritima was preparing students for 
administrative jobs until the great earthquake of 551. It is 
likely that the most recent classes remained in the civil 
service for several decades thereafter, leaving a certain 
residue of Latinity behind them in the officia of the 
provincial governors. The use of Latin terminology in 
Tiberius Constantine’s Novel of 575 is a possible 
reflection of this. There is also the striking example of a 
Greek-Latin glossary of Vergil’s Aeneid dating from the 
sixth century found among the otherwise almost 
exclusively Greek papyri at Nessana, a provincial kastron 
and military outpost in the Negev desert in Palaestina III 
that enjoyed contacts with the Mediterranean coast 
through the seaport of Gaza.*”” Decisive evidence of a 
multilingual society is found in the funerary epigraphy of 
Syracuse in Sicily, to cite the example of an important 
western provincial capital where both Greek and Latin 
were used in the inscriptions of persons whose 
professions are mentioned. The relevant inscriptions are 
unfortunately not always dated.*'° It seems best therefore 
to avoid simplistic and all-encompassing assumptions 
about the linguistic competence of army personnel 
without further inquiry into the evidence, which — if not 
rich — suggests a certain amount of cultural diversity. 





30 Kalkan-Sahin 1995: no. 1. 

8 ILCV 241, 447. 

5 Casson and Heltlich 1950 (P.Nessana II) nos. 1-2. Some of the 
Nessana non-literary papyri are of Umayyad date and are bilingual in 
Arabic and Greek. 

310 Agnello 1953: nos. 18, 21, 24, 32, 37, 71, 74, 75, 76, 79, 80, 82, 84, 
93, 95, 97. 
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Appendix IV. The Persian army’s use of the Apamea- 
Beroea highway in 540 and 573. 


The first discussion I am aware of that dealt with the 
chronology of the plague versus the impact of war in the 
Massif Calcaire in Syria I and II is found in the footnotes 
of an article published in 1997.*"' It was argued that the 
plague reached these provinces at least two years after 
Khusrau I’s devastating march on Antioch and Apamea 
in the spring and early summer of 540, and that 
Khusrau’s raid rather than the plague accounts for a 
decade’s lapse in building activity, as reflected in the 
Greek epigraphy of the region. This article was mainly 
interested in establishing the impact of the sixth-century 
Persian Wars on the provinces of Syria I and II. It was 
necessary, however, to deal with the chronology of the 
plague provisionally because there was likely to be 
controversy about the causes of the seeming economic 
stagnation in this region after 539.°!” The main theses 
were brevis verbis?” 


The central problem is the historical probability that 
military activity, in the form of the systematic 
deportation of agricultural and urban 
populations...destroyed a unique local culture in the 
invasions of 540, 574, and 611-613. Purely military 
explanations can never be entirely satisfactory, but the 
state of the evidence, including the chronology of the 
inscriptions, will remain suggestive if not 
determinative unless a suitable paradigm can account 
for the demographic implications of the epigraphy, 
such as the recurrence of the bubonic plague from 542 
onward. 


The 1997 article reports:*'* 


An adjoining structure was added to the East Church 
at Babisqa in Djebel Barisha in 540. The latter was 
built in the Antiochene month of Hyperberetaios 
(October = Tishri I), postdating Khusrau I’s march 
through the Limestone Massif in June and withdrawal 
later that summer. 


A more recent article by D. Stathakopoulos and E. 
Kislinger establishes a comparative chronology of the 
plague and the Persian War of 540-544.°!° I would call 
the reader’s attention to a criticism of this analysis:*"° 


F. R. Trombley ... will ... in einer Bauinschrift aus 
Babisqa (auf der Route Beroia / Aleppo-Antiocheia 
. vom Oktober 540 ein Indiz sehen, ‘postdating 





31! Trombley 1997. 

3 Oral communication, Michael Crawford, 1997. Trombley 1997: 
201f., 206, and notes 8, 85, 97, 170, 187. 

313 Trombley 1997: 166. A subsequent analysis revealed the existence of 
a Syriac inscription at Babisqa dating from 547. Littmann 1904 (AAES 
IV): nos. 14-15, with corrections listed in Littmann 1934): 64f. Cf. 
Trombley 2004: 341-344. 

314 Trombley 1997: 166. 

315 Kislinger and Stathakopoulos 1999: 76-98. 

316 Kislinger and Stathakopoulos 1999: 80, note 23. 
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Khusrau I’s march ... and withdrawal later that 
summer’. Chosroes hat jedoch auf seinem 
Rtickmarsch von Apamaea über Chalkis diesen 
Streckenabschnitt gar nicht benutzen miissen, da er 
vom Siiden kommend beim Knotenpunkt von Atharib 
/ Litharba ... ostwarts von Babisqa auf diese Route 
traf. 


This statement gives a very misleading idea of the main 
theses of the 1997 article, where it is made clear right at 
the start that the Sasanid withdrawal from Syria in 540 
took the Roman military highway from Apamea to 
Beroea, and not through Babisqa:*"’ 


In the later stages of the campaign [of 540] the 
Persians turned up the [Orontes] river, reached 
Apamea and sacked it, thence retiring north-eastward 
on the Roman road to Chalkis and Beroia. 


The 1997 article indicates that it was not lost on Roman 
military architects that the territory of Apamea was 
potentially open to attack along the military highway 
from Beroea. Fortresses were constructed covering this 
route at ‘Ijaz, al-Habbat and Androna between 546/7 and 
558/9.*'* The notion that anyone has argued that Khusrau 
I’s army retired through Babisga in Jabal Barisha in 540 
therefore exists only in the minds of the authors of the 
1999 article. 
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